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Important Message to Our Readers 



This special double issue of Tlw ERIC Rvview' commemorates the 30th anniversary of the Educational 
Resources Information Center. In addition to substantive pieces on the dissemination and use of education 
information, the issue includes reproducible training materials, descriptions of the products and services 
available from the various components of the ERIC system, and a detachable bookmark and phone direc- 
tory cards. We hope you'll find this issue an interesting and helpful reference. 

Hie ERIC system encompasses the world's largest and most frequently used education database and a 
network of 16 subject-specific clearinghouses and supponing services. ERIC is sponsored by the U.S. 
Depanment of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement, and administered by the 
National Library of Education. 

Hic mission of the ERIC system is to improve American education by increasing and facilitating the use 
of educational research and information on practices in learning, teaching, educational dcci .ion making, 
and research — wherever and whenever these activities take place. 

The ERIC audience includes teachers and professors; school and college administrators, counselors, media 
staff, and suppon |Tersonnel; educational researchers; educational policy makers at every level; students 
and nonformal learners at every age and 'evcl, including adult learners; parents: health and social services 
personnel and caregivers who suppon families, parents, students, and children: and the media and the 
business community as they relate to education. 

Among the goals we've set for ourselves by the Year 2000 are: 

a Easy, affordable access to ERIC resources Irorn every school. library, household, and point of 
educational decision making. 

■ Expansion of ERIC's database and services to make useful information available to all categories of 
users. 

■ Expansion of the ERIC information-synthesizing function to include a greater variety of publications 
and to utilize u greater variety of dissemination methods. 

■ Delivery of documents in fulLiexi electronic formal as well as in microfiche and on paper. 

■ Further development of ERIC access on the Internet, including virtual libraries and 
World Wide Web sites. 

We invite your suggestions for funher strengthening ERIC and its products and services and encourage 
you to turn to ERIC for help with your education information needs. 

Keith Stubbs 
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ERIC 

Your Education 
Information Network 

The Educational Resources Information 
Center is a nationwide information 
service designed to make education 
literature readily accessible. 

The ERIC system consists of 16 
subject-specific clearinghouses, several 
adjunct clearinghouses, and support 
components, including ACCESS ERIC. 
At the henn of ERIC is the largest 
education database in the world — 
containing 900.000 abstracts of docu- 
ments and journal anicles. Cumculum 
materials, papers, conference proceed- 
ings. and literature reviews, along with 
abstracts of anicles from nearly 800 
education-related journals, can be 
found in the ERIC database. 

You can access ERIC at more than 
1. 000 locations around the world. 
Typically, university, state, and large 
city public libraries offer access to 
ERIC through their microfiche collec- 
tions and online or CD-ROM searches. 
The ERIC database is also accessible 
through some computer networks 

In addition, documents selected for 
the database are abstracted and an- 
nounced in ERIC'S monthly journal. 
Resources in Education . The full text 
of most documents announced In ERIC 
is available m microfiche or paper 
copy from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service. 1-800-443-ERIC. 
ERIC announces journal literature in a 
separate monthly publication. Current 
index to Journals in Education. 

ACCESS ERIC reference staff can 
answer questions about the ERIC 
system and its services and products 
and refer you to the clearinghouses, 
which contain vast subject expertise 
in various fields of education. 

Gain entry to a world of education 
Information. Call 1 -800-LET-ERIC, 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
S: 15 p.m. (eastern time). Requests can 
also be made by writing; 

ACCESS ERIC 

1600 Research Boulevard 

Rockville. MD 208S0 



E-mail: acceric@inci.ed.gov 
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Issues in Dissemination: 
An ERIC Perspective 



by Lilian G. Katz and Dianne Rothenberg 



/ 1 s we approach the 30th 
JL JL anniversary of the founding 
of the ERIC system and the 29th 
anniversary of our clearinghouse (the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign)» it seems appropriate to 
examine some of the issues that we 
face in the dissemination of informa- 
tion in education. In particular, we 
suggest considering six issues related 
to the dissemination and adoption of 
the knowledge now so readily acces- 
sible to the hundreds of thousands who 
use the rapidly growing ERIC database 
and clearinghouse network. (See 
Figure 1 on p. 6 for an overview of 
these issues and their possible implica- 
tions for ERIC.) Our thoughts about 
these issues have emerged from exten- 
sive experience in dissemination, 
gained over the last 25 years within the 
ERIC system. 

Too Much Information: 
The Optimum 
Information Hypothesis 

West (1981) suggests that the more 
information that is available to indi- 
viduals, the more selective they have to 
be in whai they attend to and that the 
more selective they arc, the more likely 
they are to attend to what is agreeable, 
compatible* or even identical with 
what they already hold to be true or 
right. In other words, the more infor- 
mation that is available, the less likely 



users are to attend to what is new or 
what depans from what they already 
know and accept. 

West s suggestion can be stated as the 
hypothesis that there is an optimum 
amount of information below and 
above which new informaiicn — in the 
form of facts, knowledge, concepts, 
and ideas — is not acquired, acopted. or 
used. In many cases, the availability of 
too much or too little information is 
equally unlikely to advance the acqui- 
sition of new ideas. Wilson (1977) has 
described complex internal decision 
making based on “information style” in 
similar terms, suggesting that informa- 
tion systems should aim at achieving 
relative satisfaction (that is. supplying 
the smallest amount of information 
on which satisfactory decisions can 
be made) rather than at providing 
the greatest possible amount of 
information. 

No doubt individuals* perceptions vary 
about what constitutes an optimum 
quantity or rate of information avail- 
ability. The optimum amount or flow 
of information for given individuals 
would be difficult to determine empiri- 
cally. In some contexts, there may be 
need for the maximum amount of 
information. But the optimum informa- 
tion hypothesis and Wilson’s work 
serve to remind us that most of the 
time we need to inhibit our dissemina- 
tion impulses and be wary of simply 
churning out more and more discrete 
pieces of information. What is likely to 



be needed is more succinct reporting of 
new developments and better syntheses 
of best research and practice, such as 
ERIC Digests and an upcoming TRIPP 
(Translating Research into Policy and 
Practice) scries, planned by our clear- 
inghouse, that will report to the field 
on research related to children and 
families. (See “What Is an Information 
Clearinghouse?” on pp. 4 and 5.) 

The World Wide Web and electronic 
communications in general continue to 
increase the amount of information 
available to us in our homes and 
workplaces. We suggest two implica- 
tions of this development (among 
many other possibilities) based on 
what we know about dissemination. 

The first implication is that the avail- 
ability of more information is likely to 
result in greater selectivity by users 
and even greater reliance on informa- 
tion systems that systematically select 
high-quality materials for dissemina- 
tion. After all. lime availability and the 
human ability to process information 
have not increased to match the in- 
creases in computer storage capacity! 

The second implication is that over 
lime, systems will become easier to 
use in order to better provide the 
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intonmaiion we need to solve problems 
and choose among options. In ihc 
electronic cnvironmeni. as Marchionini 
(1992^ points out. users do not want to 
he distracted from their real tasks by 
having to locate and learn how to 
use idiosyncratic information re- 
sources. During the past few years, 
the Internet has become easier to use: 
this user-friendly trend can be expected 
to continue. 

Repetition: Optimum 
Redundancy in 
Information 
Dissemination 

Klapp 1 1 986) points out that the term 
' cdundanc\\ though Often used to 
imply criticism, has positive attributes 
that are not always appreciated. He 
sugg'-sts that there is both “good** ■ 
and “bad" redundancy (p. 71 ), and 
he identities four functions of good 
redundancy: continuity, communi* 
cation, identity, and social reso- 
nance. When information is 
repeated w'ithin a message or senes 
of messages that come from several 
channels or when cues arc provided 
in the context about the source and 
intention of the message, the 
message is much less likely to be 
lost, misunderstood, or forgotten. ■ 
Redundancy is. in pan. a means for 
testing the reliability of information in 
a "noisy" environment. 

Like Klapp. Lieb-Brilhart 1 1989) 
suggests that people acquire informa- 
tion best when it is available redun- 
dantly through multiple channels. She 
points out that when there is knowledge 
worthy of dis.scminaiion, "planned, 
coordinated redundancy is key to the 
implementation** (p. 8). 

However, there is 



an optimum or appropriate level of 
redundancy: too little increases the 
chance that the message will be lost in 
the larger information environment, 
ar.u too much increases the chance that 
so much time will be spent accessing 
and absorbing the message that it will 
detract from the energy and time 
available to implement the action 
recommended in the mcsyr.- 4 c. 

Concepts Too Small or 
Too Large for Practical 
Application: Optimum 
Conceptual Size 

Another characteristic that may influ- 
ence the applicability and adoptability 
of new knowledge is the '‘size” of the 
ideas and concepts being presented. If, 



practitioner's literature seem too large 
to be usf^ful. applicable, or adoptable. 
What are .he practical implications of 
such statements as "All children are 
individuals ' or 'Each child has his or 
her own learning style"? Should the 
leachcr say "good morning” 25 differ- 
ent ways or use an unlimited number 
of storytelling strategies? Of course all 
children are individuals! The assertion 
is so true that in a sense, it is uninfor- 
mative. It docs not help a practitioner 
determine the events, situations, 
learnings, or other phenomena to 
which it does and does not apply. 

Effective Information 
Presentation: 

Vividness Effect 




a Users do not want to 
be distracted from their 
reai tasks by having to 
iocate and learn how to 
use idiosyncratic infor- 
mation resources. yj 



for example, we inspect the tables of 
contents of research journals such as 
Child Dexelopment, Developmental 
Psychoioyy. and the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, w e are very likely 
to find that the majority of articles deal 
with relatively small-scale phenomena 
or with molecular or even micro-level 
variables. However, ideas or concepts 
of that micro-level size are unlikely to 
stimulate new practices directly, which 
is the ultimate goal of most dissemina- 
tion efforts as exemplified by the 
ERIC system and by publications 
for practitioners. 

On the other hand, while 
large-scale concepts may be 
useful for siruciunng and 
classifying information, 
many of the concepts and 
ideas found in the 



Another issue in information 
■ dissemination is what might be 
called the "after they've seen the 
movie ihey ll read the book" 
phenomenon. At least when it 
comes to cnicrrainment. ii appears 
I that reading follows exposure to 
ideas presented through a more 
vivid medium. After a film adap- 
tation. there is frequently a rush 
on books that had been gathering 
dust on library shelves for years 
( witness the current revival of 
^ Jane Austen's works), Tlierc also 
exists the process of “novel iza- 
lion." or w riting a book after a film or 
television series has already been pro- 
duced. Ideas, images, thoughts, and 
feelings stirred through the visual 
media seem to whet appetites for 
further exposure to the original 
material. 

If the pattern of reading the book 
“after they ve seen the movie" can be 
generalized to nonfiction reading, then 
we should consider what vivid media 
offer the most effective mechanisms 
for disseminating educational research 
and development findings. We have 
often observed that lol lowing oral 
presentations that include references lo 
articles and books, many members of 
the audience ask for complete ciiaiion> 
and references and show strong inter- 
est in obtaining copies of the paper 
presented, presumably w iih the 
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intention of following up what has 
been made vivid in an aural medium. 
The extent of actual followup is diffi- 
cult to guess, and we do not know of 
any empirical studies of this phenom- 
enon. However, if this is a common 
phenomenon and if the probability of 
studying research reports increases 
after a “live'* or “lively” presentation, 
what dissemination practices should 
we consider? 

World Wide Web sites offer the poten- 
tial for presenting concepts and ideas 
in a lively fashion using color, graph- 
ics. sound, animation, and interactivit). 
These features may be particularly 
well-suited for presenting case studies 
or vivid predicaments typically faced 
by teachers, along with options that 
users can choose to address them. In 
each case, a practical problem could 
be presented and relevant textual 
materials could be linked on the Web 
to create a coherent and thought- 
provoking presentation, augmented 
by relevant references and full-text 
materials. Such online presentations 
may enable new information and its 
implications for practice to be fleshed 
out in a way that helps make it more 
vivid. We would like to see the experi- 
mental use of these presentations by 
information dissemination researchers. 

Information Presented 
When Relevant or When 
Needed: Propitiousness 

The popularity of the expression “an 
idea whose time has come” is probably 
well deserved. Not just in terms of 
cosmic chronology but in more specific 
and concrete terms, educational knowl- 
edge may be most wanted and best 
used when a problem occurs and a 
teacher or parent has reached the end 
of his or her tether. For example, when 
parents Icam that their child has been 
diagnosed with a mental or physical 
illness or learning disability, they make 
themselves experts on that condition to 
ensure that their child receives the best 
possible treatment. 



What Is an Information Clearinghouse? 

More than a decade ago. Young (1983) defined an “information clearing- 
house” as: 

An independent organizatton or an administrative unit of an organiza- 
tion which serxes as a central agency for the collection, organizatiort, 
storage, and dissemination of documents, and performs referral services, 
such as maintaining records of research in the planning stage, in — * 

progress, and in completion, and referring questions regarding research 
to the source (p.Il8). 

Few information clearinghouses today would fit the definition of function or 
content coverage Young attributed to them in 1983. The ERIC Clearinghouses, 
for example, offer access to many kinds of resources. In addition to collecting, 
organizing, and storing documents, they share information with constituencies 
through newsletters, ERIC Digests, bibliographies, research syntheses, and 
other publications, ar 1 they are frequently proactive as well as responsive in 
the dissemination of information. 

ERIC Clearinghouses provide direct question-answering services: offer train- 
ing and technical assistance in the use of information resources (especially 
Internet resources); arc accessible to users through toll-free telephone num- 
bers. fax machines, and the Internet; prepare and disseminate infonnation in 
multiple languages; supply information at points of contact in public places 
(for example, providing parenting information at doctors’ offices): and build 
pub .ic-access Internet sites that often contain ERIC information and resources 
from organizations outside the ERIC system. 

Trends AfTecting Clearinghouse Operations 

ERIC Clearinghouse staff and other education information providers operate 
within the context of several social trends that affect the provision of informa- 
tion. including the opposing forces of specialization, fragmentation, and 
interdisciplinarity. 

Specialization has resulted in audiences that are interested in the literature of 
a narrow “slice” of educational research and practice. Specialized databases, 
clearinghouses, information centers, and special library collections that deal 
with specific subsets of education reflect this general intellectual and societal 
trend toward specialization. 

Fragmentation, or the scattering of relevant literature on a topic into related 
(or apparently unrelated) domains, has been documented in the sciences 
(Swanson, 1986) and is common in education. Too jften. the result of frag- 
mentation is that researchers working on related topics are unaware of each 
others’ work and may pursue lines of inquiry that have already proved uninfor- 
mative or miss potentially relevant research results. For example, research 
centers on adult literacy may conduct research on early childhood education, 
volunteensm, or other apparently disparate topics. Large computerized data- 
bases of information enable specialized education information centers to 
identify information from groups that may be outside the mainstream of a 
particular subdiscipline and make their work accessible to those who could 
benefit from it. 

A kind of geographic fragmentation also complicates information flow. School 
districts commonly market program materials and research studies: city and 
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state interagency councils prepare position papers; and various networks have | 
been set up explicitly to foster replication of effective practices. Federal and state j 
governments emphasize snaring information about successful local practices — a 
*'bottom>up'’ approach to educational reform that requires teachers, parents, 
administrators, and policy makers in schools, at the school district level, and in 
slate education agencies to know how their counterpans in similar situation^ are 
addressing these problems. Tracking only national information sources is citarly 
insufficient for responding to questions from constituents. 

Interdisciplinarity in education counters the divisiveness of specialization and 
fragmentation. At every grade and age level, interdisciplinarity has blurred the 
lines among the disciplines of education, social services, and health services. 

Within the field of education, we sec the emerging recombination of some tradi- 
tionally separate education subdisciplines. such as early childhood special educa- 
tion and early childhood education. 

Quality. Comprehensiveness, and User Preferences 

The increasing number of education stakeholders who have a variety of back- 
grounds and want different types of informaiiun carries serious implications for 
selection and dissemination practices of ERIC Clearinghouses. Indeed, as the 
cost of data storage decreases and the potential for large-scale automated index- 
ing systems increases, the identification and selection of materials may well 
become one of the most important activities of education information centers 
during the next decade. Although infonnation seekers want comprehensive 
coverage of education literature, they complain about quality and lack of selectiv- 
ity. Criticisms of the ERIC database frequently reflect this paradox (Slonehill. 

1992). 

Once items have been selected for a database, some information providers as- 
sume a level of quality that may or may not be wananted. The information 
science literature suggests that this problem may be related to user preference. 

There is some evidence that researchers, for example, would rather review for 
themselves the broadest possible range of information available on a topic and 
choose what they consider the best or most important sources (Tenopir. 1987). 

Other education information users may prefer infonnation already evaluated for 
quality and synthesized to increase its immediate usefulness, such as ERIC 
Digests. The ability to provide reliable syntheses of information se- 
lected from a sizable body of relevant research and other data has thus 
become an important characteristic of contemporary education infor- 
mation providers. 
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Making ideas, concepts, and facts 
available when people are near or at 
the beginning of a process appears to 
be ineffective. Al that point, the infor- 
mation is merely taken for granted or 
cast aside. Tliis “feed forwaid” or 
“anticipatory socialization” phenom- 
enon is a concern in teacher education 
and all other professional preparation 
because it typically provides answers 
to questions not yet asked by students. 

In all professional preparation pro- 
grams, students often complain that 
their education is impractical and too 
theoretical. As they look back on it 
after being engaged in the occupation, 
however, the meaning and value of 
past experiences may change for them 
as the information becomes useful and 
may even approach life-or-death 
importance. Thus, in retrospect, they 
say things like, “1 was annoyed then, 
when 1 had to read all those anicles on 
social development, but now 1 am so 
glad they made me do it!'' 

If the “feed forward” hypothesis is 
valid, it means we cannot provide 
students with experiences that are 
based only on what pleases them at the 
time (any more than we can raise 
young children that way); instead, we 
must make assumptions about how the 
value and meaning of current experi- 
ences are likely to change in the future. 

Of course, this hypothesis also implies 
that students could, in later years, say 
something like, ”1 loved that course 
then, but now I see it was a waste of 
lime.” A theory related to the develop- 
mental stages of teachers (Katz, 1995) 
suggests that it is a huge burden on 
those in professional development to 
know and predict how the perceived 
meaning and value of experiences are 
changed by subsequent experiences. 
Again, this problem suggests that 
much new information might be belter 
utilized if explicated in the context of 
standard predicaments or case studies 
of situations that most teachers con- 
front frequently. 

Some information research suggests 
that information use is mostly situ- 
ational (Savolainen. 1995). The role 
we arc in or the situations we work in 
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Figure 1 : Dissemination Issues and ERIC 



Dissemination Issue 

Optimum Information 
Hypothesis 

There is an optimum amount of 
information below and above 
which new information (ideas* 
concepts, knowledge, facts) is 
unlikely to be acquired, adopted, 
or used. 



Optimum Redundancy in 
Information Dissemination 
People acquire information best 
when it is available redundantly 
through a variety of channels. 



Optimum Conceptual Size 
Education topics should not be 
treated in ways so large and 
general that they are meaningless 
or so focused and narrow that 
they are impossible to adopt. 



Vividness Effect 

People seem to be more inclined to 
seek additional information on a 
topic when their initial exposure is 
through a lively visual medium. 

Propitiousness 
Information is most fully used 
when it is available at the exact 
time it is relevant to a person. 



Orientations to Knowledge 
Scholars and researchers tend to 
approach education topics narrowly 
and scientifically, while practi- 
tioners are necessarily pragmatic in 
their interest about what will work 
in the complex environment of the 
classroom. 



Possible Implications for ERIC 

Publications such as ERIC Digests 
• that synthesize and integrate 
I disparate sources of information 
I and research findings should have 
a high priority because they help 
users stay in touch with develop- 
ments in current topics and feel 
] less overwhelmed by the sheer 
I volume and flow of information. 



ERIC information should continue 
to be made available through 
multiple channels, including print, 
audiovisual, electronic, and person 
to person (for example, presenta- 
tions, phone conversations). 

New synthesis products should be 
developed at an optimum length 
and depth to f efficiently explain 
the complexities of research find* 
ings and deline; te the principles of 
practice (that is, reliable generali- 
zations that warrant consideration 
when decisions are made 
about what actions to take). 

ERIC needs to disseminate educa- 
tion information through presenta- 
tions at conferences, videos, and 
engaging use of electronic media. 



The electronic media provide a 
means to make ERIC summaries 
and syntheses available at the most 
propitious moment for a teacher, 
parent, or student. 

ERIC and other dissemination 
programs can help link the worlds 
of research and practice if staff 
have the knowledge and skills to 
translate information from re- 
searchers for practitioners, parents, 
and policymakers. 



may be more powerful determinants of 
the information we want and can use 
than we often realize. While there may 
be some things one can learn before 
one feels the actual need to know 
them, it seems likely that reception 
and use of information is most effec- 
tive when it is most needed. 

Differences in 
Orientations to 
Knowledge 

Another issue in the adoption of new 
knowledge in education concerns the 
possibility that those who produce it 
and those expected to adopt and apply 
it have different ways of valuing, 
appiohcnding, and using such knowl- 
edge. The growing popularity of action 
research and active teacher panicipa- 
lion in research ha^ the potential to 
reduce the gap between ihc.se two 
camps. (See “What Is Teacher Re- 
search?’* on p. 7.) However, discus- 
sions among practicing teachers about 
researchers and the usefulness of their 
research, as exemplified in a receni 
discussion on VUDDLE-L. a lisiserv' 
operated by our clearinghouse for 
educators of young adolescents, 
suggests that the gap remains wide. 
(Sec July 1 996 MIDDLE-L archives at 
hiip://cricir.syr.edu.l 

Potential differences in orientation lo 
knowledge can be examined by adopt- 
ing tne framework presented by 
Freidson ( 1972) in his study of the 
sociology of knowledge in the medical 
profession. Freidson classifies mem- 
bers of the medical profession in terms 
of two distinct types of “mentalities.** 
or oriemaiions to knowledge and 
research: Those with the scicmific 
mcmaiiry. embodied in the professors 
on the medical faculties, who arc 
usually scientists rather than practicing 
physicians, and those wiih a cNnical 
mentaliry, reflected in the perspeciivc 
ol 1 he medical practitioner 
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What Is Teacher Research? 



A common thread running through various concep- 
tions of teacher research is that the teacher is an active 
constructor of knowledge rather than a passive con- 
sumer of it (Miller and Pine, 1990; Williamson, 1992). 
In recent literature, action research appears to be the 
most common designation for teacher research be- 
cause it suggests most vividly the inherent empower- 
ing quality of the process and the immediacy and 
concreteness of its outcomes (McKay, 1992; Miller 
and Pine. 1990). 

Action research seeks to answer questions and solve 
problems that arise from the daily life of the classrooin 
and put findings into immediate practice (McKay, 

1992; Twine and Martinek, 1992). Teacher research- 
ers may work alone or collaboratively with other 
teachers, student teachers, or university researchers. 

McCutcheon and Jung (1990) identify the core com- 
ponents of action research as systematic inquiry, 
reflexivity, and focus on the practical. Systematic 
inquiry is the hallmark of effective 
teacher research (Shalaway, 1990). 

Various techniques and approaches 

are employed, including experi- 

mental designs, systematic obser- M 

vation, descriptive research, and 

ethnographic/case studies 

(Wessinger. 1992; Eisenhart and 

Borko, 1993; Neubert, 1989; 

Downhower and others, 1990). 

McKay ( 1992) describes action 
research as a six-step cyclical 
process; (1) identifying an issue or problem to study, 
(2) gathering and reviewing related information, (3) 
developing a plan of action, (4) implementing the 
plan, (5) evaluating results, and (6) repeating the 
cycle, using a revised problem or strategy derived 
from what was learned in the first cycle, until the 
question is answered. 

Effective teacher research empowers teachers, giving 
them greater confidence in their ability to individually 
and collectively promote change (Downhower and 
others. 1990; Nihlen, 1992). In addition to developing 
new intellectual and technical skills, conducting 
research often creates new career opportunities and 
roles for classroom teachers as writers, college in- 
structors, and teacher leaders (Shalaway. 1990). 
Downhower and others (1990) and Nihlen (1992) 
indicate that teacher researchers become more critical 
and responsive in their roles as readers and users of 
research. 



Miller and Pine ( 1990) suggest that when teachers 
become agents of inquiry, the locus of knowledge 
about teaching shifts from sources outside the class- 
room (fur example, researchers, textbook publishers, 
and administrators) to sources of practical classroom 
experience. This shift enhances the professional status 
of teaching because teachers, through this knowledge 
construction, actively help to shape the knowledge base 
of their profession (Johnson, 1993). Generally, teacher 
research is driven by the practitioner's desire to im- 
prove his or her own practice with respect to a specific 
problem and a specific set of students. Thus, students 
reap immediate benefits from the teacher^s learning. 
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Rgure 2: Orientations to Knowledge and Research 

Researchers Teacher Educators/. .petitioners 

(Scientific Orientation) Information Disseminators (Clinical Orientation) 

« ^ '■ : . >■ 

! 1. Reflective ^ ^ 1. Active 



2. Conceptual 

3. Theoretical 

4. Skepticism 

5. Dcicrminacy 



y 1. Active 

’ 2.vPragmatic. 



.3. Subjective 
' 4 . Faith 



:5. Indeterminacy 






Two Cultures Within the Field 

The two groups within the field of education — the scholars and the practi- 
I loners— ^:an be thought of as two subcultures, each with its own orienta- 
iions or habits of mind and, to some extent, each with irs own language, 
technical jargon, cliches, and buzzwords. Figure 2 depicts the two oricnia- 
lions in opposing columns, Katz (1986) has suggested that those w ho train 
practi>uoners might occupy the column between the scientist (educational 
rcsearchen and the practitioner (teacher). What would the positions of this 
middle group be on the five dimensions ? What positions would be desir- 
able ones ? 

These differences in orientation, by the way, may be integral to the roles 
played by teachers and researchers. Effective teaching -or medical prac- 
tice— depends to some extent on the certainty with which the practitioner 
approaches his or her task. And by definition, the researcher’s task is to 
prize doubt and uncertainty and be open to being wrong. Tlierefore, it is 
a good idea to balance being sufficiently convinced of the rightness of 
one’s actions to send clear signals to children about what is expected and 
accepted and being sufficiently skeptical to continue learning. 

Given the deep differences in ways of thinking in the scientific and practi- 
tioner subcultures, those responsible for information dissemination have an 
important and complex role to play in helping the two cultures understand 
each other. It seems reasonable to suggest that educational infomtation 
specialists, disseminators, and those who actually train professionals — 
teacher educators, advisors, and consultants — have to be "bicultural” and 
"bilingual. ’ They have to be comfortable, accepted, and conversant in both 
cultures and languages and able to translate one culture/language into the 
other. 

Some research suggests that the disseminator or other inierprctcr (for 
example, the teacher educator or ERIC disseminator) may be unwelcome 
by either group. Students and teachers may fault us as loo impractical and 
theoretical, w htlc researchers may fault us as too practical and athcorcticai. 
The burden seems clearly on those m education dissemination to be highly 
compcicm in both cultures and to participate in both. Perhaps we as dis- 
scmmaiors have to think about how both parties, the knowledge producer 
and the know ledge applier, are affected by each other. This would seem to 
he part of the theoretical base for dissemination. 

— Lilian G. Katz 



These contrasting orientations to 
knowledge arc depicted on five inter- 
related dimensions, as shown in Figure 
2. Tlic first dimension, reflevtive 
venuxaaive. suggests that .scien- 
tists— or for our purposes educational 
psychologists and other education 
scholars and researchers— are well 
served by the disposition to be reflec- 
tive and to consider altcmaiivc courses 
of action and competing explanations, 
theories nd interpretations. Practi- 
tioners, V .1 the other hand, including 
teachers, administrators, child care 
workers, and parent educators, need 
the disposition to act in situations of 
high ambiguity, even in situations 
when no relevant cliable inforriaiion 
IS available. 

The second dimension, conceptual 
versus pra^mauc, suggests that psy- 
chologists and other scholars in the 
field seek concepts to explain how 
something works, whereas the pracii- 
lioncr may settle more quickly for 
"what works.” even without explana- 
tions. For the latter, the premium is on 
doing something, on responding to the 
practicalities of the pressing situation 
at hand. 

The third dimension, theoretical 
versus subjective, similarly suggests 
that the scholar is looking ior theories 
that help organize and explain obser- 
vations and build a system of under- 
standings and concepts that fit together 
coherently and sensibly. According to 
Freidson, the practitioner is more 
disposed to be reassured by direct, 
firsthand experiences or even by the 
secondhand reports of other practi- 
tioners’ firsthand experiences than by 
a theory. Practitioners arc likely to 
accept scientists' data if. and only if, 
these data correspond to their own 
subjectively derived views tin other 
words, if they know- it from their own 
experienr- or at “gut level ’); they 
seem unlikely to abandon their subjec- 
tively acquired views when the scien- 
tifically developed knowledge 
contradicts them. 

The fourth dimension, skepticism 
versus faith, refers to dispositional or 
orientational differences such us the 
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scientist’s tendency to prize doubt and 
to be concerned about the reliability 
and gencralizabiliiy of the results of 
experiments and the praciiiioncr's need 
to believe in the appropriateness of the 
action chosen even when no supponive 
or conclusive evidence is available. 

For practitioners, doubt and skepticism 
may be dysfunctional. Strong convic- 
tion about the rightness of a course of 
action may influence its effectiveness. 
Uncertainty in leaching may result in 
sending children mixed signals, which 
may in turn cause the children to resist 
the adult, which may further under- 
mine the adult’s confidence and hence 
the effectiveness of the action 
taken. For example, in a study ■ 

comparing the differential effects of 
three preschool curriculum models 
on inner-city 4-ycar-olds (Marcon. 
1^92). the data showed that the 
children whose teachers strongly 
believed in the curriculum model 
they were implementing '‘did better 
on standardized measures of devel- 
opment than children whose teach- ■ 
ers were tom between opposing 
models" (p. 527k 

The fifth dimension. df(ernuna< \‘ 

\rrsus tnclfrcrminaty, refers to the 
scientist's search for lawfulncs.s or the 
discovery of the underlying laws and 
theories that allow him or her to make 
u^khJ predictions. The praciilioner. on 
the other hand, tends to believe that 
events m the real world are far too 
comple.v to make discovery of the 
operating law.** possible. 

Whether we accept Freidson's lurmu- 
laiion of the two ’mentalities" as 
ceneralizablc lo the Held of cducaii m. 



or instead posit that the immediate 
requirements of the role of scientist or 
practitioner bring about the same result, 
the implications are woahy of our 
consideration as sve develop dissemina- 
iion strategies for the 2 1st century. 

Conclusion 

Effective dissemination of education 
information must take into account the 
volume of information already avail- 
able. the most effective channels 
through w'hich to work, the appropriate 
level of detail for a given audience, the 
liveliness of the presentation, the need 
to serve individuals at the appropriate 
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time, and the divergent thinking of 
researchers and practitioners. 

As we take advantage of the rapidly 
developing information systems and 
media available through modem tech- 
nology. we have an opportunity 
to address the issues outlined here. 
Because we have reason to believe that 
more information is not by itself better, 
w e may be able to improve our value to 
the education community by focusing 
on the kind of information that is most 
likely to be used and the conditions and 
media in which it will be u.scd. 
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Dissemination Under Renovation 



by Cynthia Hcam Dorfman 



A s / was cleaning our my 
basement the other day to 
get ready for some renovation, / 
Slopped to look at the empty book- 
cases that had been so precious to 
me after college because they 
stored the wit and wisdom of all 
that ! had studied. I wondered 
whether / would he seeing a lot of 
bookcases at yard sales — relics of 
the past, just like old library card 
catalogs that have been replaced by 
intelligent computerized search 
systems. Why was / thinking like 
this? Because dissemination and 
how to get information to the public 
is always on my mind. 

Between late January and August 
1996, Media and Information Services, 
the National Library of Education, and 
the National Research Institutes have 
conducted an extensive outreach 
project in response to the congres- 
sional mandate that the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI) “actively solicit 
recommendations from education 
researchers, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, cultural leaders, parents, and 
others throughout the United Slates to 
develop the Research Priorities Plan” 
for the next 15 years (Educational 
Research, Development, Dissemina- 
tion, and Improvement Act of 1994). 

Working on behalf of OERI Assistant 
Secretary Sharon P. Robinson and the 
National Educational Research Policy 
and Priorities Board, we held more 
than 50 discussions with people repre- 
senting a broad range of interests and 
concerns. The message that permeated 
all conversations was that broad 



i dissemination is needed: “We need to 
I know what wc have learned from the 
investment in education research to 
i date. Tell us what is known, and wc 
! can determine what else we need to 
j know.” 

1 

; Education Information 
I Must Be Easy To Use 

I Participants also told us that they need 
information that is easy to use and 
I does not require analysis on the pan of 
the reader. OERI suppons education 
research that is tested and proven. Our 
customers — the American taxpayers — 
arc paying for this service. What OERI 
can do is release the findings in under- 
I standable. easy-to-rcad language. 

i Teachers told us that some of the 
j products they find useful arc: 

! ■ Small, pocket-sized booklets. 

S Two- to four -age summaries. 

■ Tabloids with blocks of copy that 
I help the reader focus. 

{ ■ Well-designed graphs and chans. 

■ Videotapes that show a teacher 

; being interviewed about the goals 
of a lesson, then actually teaching 
the lesson, and finally being inter- 
viewed again about how the lesson 
went. 

■ E-mail and World Wide Web sites 
that allow information to be stored 

I and forwarded easily. 

I ■ Person-to-person communication 
through teleconferencing. 

i 

J ■ Interesting ways of presenting re- 
I search, such as using anecdotal 
! snapshots, beginning with 

14 



I conclusions of studies, and includ- 
I ing teacher and student voices. 

Electronic Media Are 
Changing Education 
Dissemination 

' Electronic dissemination has broad 
} implications for the work we do. At 
j education conferences where OERI 
I exhibits, we have noticed people 
I putting printed material back when 
they find out that the content is avail- 
able on the Internet. This leads me 
back to the image of the empty book- 
case. Researchers, too, have told us 
that they are moving toward paperless 
offices and electronic dissemination 
through the World Wide Web and the 
rest of the Internet. With these media. 

I brevity is particularly important; 
however, depth of information is also 
important. Thai’s why CD-ROMs with 
complete data sets that provide ready 
access to statistics of large samples are 
particularly useful, too. 

People are interested in technology not 
only for its application to education 
dissemination, but also for teaching 
and learning. A recuiring theme in our 
discussions about the Research Priori- 
ties Plan was the need for research on 
the use and effects of technology. How 
can technology best be used in the 
classroom? How will it affect learning? 
How will it affect teaching methods? 



Cynthia Hcam Dorfman is Director of 
I Media and Information Services in the 
Office of Educational Research and 
> Improvement, U.S. Department of 
I Education. 
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OERI Product Lines 

Research * iHG \ 

♦ Education Research \ 

Consumer Guides \ \ 

♦ Transforming Ideas tor \ \ 

Teaching and Learning \ 

♦ Research Repons \ \ 

♦ Working Papers 

Statistics \ 

'V' Cr^/f^yn/rj/wj/ fd/ni/nn^ \ 

♦ D/(?cjr of Sducaiioij Siorisrics \ 

♦ /^rrjyec*mw/A o/ £f/if< i///Vj/r 5/t///A7/(^ 

♦ National Assessment 

Educational reports 

Activities for Parents 

♦ Lc^;7rm.t> Fanners series 

♦ Hclpinfi Your ChikI Lcat n series 

And On the Horizon. . . . 

♦ Commissioned Research Papers 

Teachers . . 

of Education Reform 

♦ Tips from Exemplary Schools 

OERI is commiiied to having all publications available in print and online. 
OERI publications are distributed in several ways, including direct mail 
to targeted lists, limited distribution through the toll-free numbers 
( 1—800— USA— LEARN and 1—800— 424— 1616), sales through the Government 
Printing Office and Consumer Information Center, distribution to about 1,400 
libraries across ihc country designated as Government Depository Libraries, 
and posting on the Department's World Wide Web site at hltp://www,cd.gov. 

— Cynthia Hearn Dorfman 



Will it be a great equalizer in terms of 
access to reference material? Will It 
widen the division between ihocc who 
are economically advantaged and those 
who are disadvantaged? 

Audience Needs Shift 

In our discussions about dissemination 
and what kinds of infonnaiion people 
want, we observed an apparent shift in 
perspectives. Members of the tradi- 
tional research community — 
psychologists sociologists, biolo- 
gists — said we need more qualitative 
studies. For example, they want to hear 
the stones of successful as well as 
unsuccessful reform efforts so they 
may icam from them. On the other 
hand, teachers and teacher educators, 
who have traditionally preferred 
qualitative approaches, expressed a 
need to sec their work in more quanti- 
tative ways. One teacher summarized 
this preference by saying that she had / 
been teaching for 20 years: so from her 
point of view, she had a sample size of 
at least 600 students. She also had a 
longitudinal perspective in being able 
to see the changes in a 4th grade 
student population over 20 years. 

Regardless of the research methodol- 
ogy used, most of the people we spoke 
with wanted to hear the voices of 
people involved in education, 
including teachers, students, parents 
who have ushered their children 
through the enthusiastic early child- 
hood learning of play, and the business 
and community leaders who have 
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worked successfully wiih schools to 
bridge the gaps between school and 
work or school and social services. 

Empty Bookcases or 
Open Doors? 

What this exploration under the um- 
brella of the Research Priorities Plan 
has taught us is that we can dissemi- 
nate materials in many ways, and these 
materials can take many forms. Empty 



bookcases don’t necessarily signal the 
end of the pnntcd product. Rathe., 
technology widens our possibilities for 
sharing information and widens the 
audience available to receive it. Tech- 
nology reduces the time it can take to 
convey information and it enhances the 
accessibility of information for those 
with special needs or people living in 
remote areas. It provides us with more 
and faster options. Movies did not 
replace live theater; musical recordings 



(first records, then tapes, then CDs) 
did not replace live performance. 

So technology adds to the repertoire 
of possibilities for dissemination. 

We also realize that audiences can 
shift. Scientists see the need for quali- 
tative studies, and those in the humani- 
ties crave statistics. The key is to 
constantly renovate our perspectives 
as disseminators to provide the public 
with the types of information it wants 
and in the formats it needs, ft 



Lessons Learned 

One of the most popular products in OERl’s his^ry has 
been the Helping Your Child Learn series. These booklets 
contain learning activities that families can do at a low 
cost using items found around the house. We learned four 
lessons from the dissemination of these products. 

Audiences May Change 

Tlie booklets were designed for parents, but we found 
that one of our biggest audiences was teachers. They used 
the activities to supplement their classroom lessons. The 
booklets provided material that teachers could pass on to 
parents to help their children learn. One of the booklets. 
Helping Your Child Learn Responsible Behavior, has also 
been used by police departments. 

Stretch Resources Through Cooperative Publishing 
OERI invested in the original printing by providing the 
Consumer Information Center with copies that could be 
disseminated to the public for 50 cents each (the cost of 
postage). Because material produced by the federal 
government is in the public domain, we encouraged 
commercial publishers and nonprofit organizations to 
publish the booklets under their own logos. To date, the 
series has been reproduced by commercial publishers, 
state departments of education, local school districts, 
community organizations, libraries, and education asso- 
ciations. This cooperative publishing has stretched the 
federal dollar during a time of scarce government 
resources. 

Attractive Design Can Help 
The distinguishing characteristic of this series is that, 
unlike most government publications, the booklets are 
colorful, easy to read, and illustrated. Given the availabil- 
ity of competing sources of information, government- 
produced material needs to be of high quality and 
attractive as well as informative. 



Keep Production Costs Low 

Through careful planning and negotiation, the production 
costs of the booklets were kept low. Printing for the 
majority of the booklets cost about 25 cents per copy. 
This is efficient use of taxpayers' money and enables 
OERI to offer the books as a service to the public far 
below commercial costs. 

— Cynthia Hearn Dorfman 




Titles in the Helping Your Child Learn scries include 
the following; 

♦ Helping Your Baby Learn To Talk (Poster) 

♦ Helping Your Child Learn History 

♦ Helping Your Child Learn Math 

♦ Helping Your Child Learn To Read 

♦ Helping Your Child Succeed in School 
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The National Education Dissemination System 



The work of ihc National Library of Education and Media 
and Information Services, along with that of the Office of 
Reform Assistance and Dissemination (ORAD), is pan of 
the National Education Dissemination System authorized 
in Public Law 103-227, Title IX, Educational Research, 
Development. Dissemination, and Improvement Act of 
1994. This system responds to the congressional mandate 
that the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
“develop a national dissemination policy that will advance 
the goal of placing a national treasure chest of research 
results, models, and materials at the disposal of the 
education decisionmakers of the United States. ' 

In the U.S. Department of Education, no one person, 
office, or system can ever be “responsible”’ for all 
dissemination— every program, every contractor and 
grantee, and every staff member in the Department of 
Education speaks and writes to customers and the public, 
answers questions, and distributes information. What we 
are attempting to create are integrated information and 
technical assistance resources, accessible to anyone 
on demand through low-tech (letters or phone calls), 
middle-tech (e-mail), or high lech (direct access through 
the World Wide Web at http://www.ed.gov). Much 
progress has been made, but there is much more to do. 

The information provided on the EdWeb (including 
exemplary programs and promising practices) would 
originate from many sources — not only the Department of 



Education but also our contractors and grantees, profes- 
sional organizations and associations, foundations, and 
state and local educational agencies. (See figure below.) 

Creating and maintaining on-demand access to 
comprehensive, integrated resources is a challenging 
prospect. OERl is working to enhance the Department’s 
already-formidable online presentation of information 
and .services, through the following: 

♦ The development of a state resources directory 
(a clickable map showing specific services 
available to each state). 

♦ The development of cross-site indexing and 
retrieval mechanisms. 

♦ The expansion of available information on topics of 
high public interest (such as lesson plans, research 
summaries, and curriculum standards). 

And as a complement to providing comprehensive 
on-demand access to our services, we have begun 
considering ways in which we can selectively 
disseminate information across the Internet that 
is tailored to the interest profiles of individual 
subscrib:rs. So, stay tuned! 

— Robert Stonehill is Director of the Slate and 
Local Services Division/ORAD/OERl. 



On«Demand Access Through the National Education 
Dissemination System 




Eumples of Customer Service Centers 
(/ Nationii Library of Educalmn 
1-^00-424-1616 
C Informiiton Resource Cenicr 
1-800-USA-LEARN 
Z ACCESS ERIC 
l-«0O-LET-ERIC 
r AskERIC 
askenc(^cncir.syr.cdu 



Eumpies of EdWeb Repositories 
*' U.S. Deponment of Educaiion 
'4 AskERIC Virtual Library and ERIC Clearinghouses 
^ Regional Laboratory Nciwork 
*i Regional Technology m Education Consortia 
^ Comprehensive Regional Assistance Centers 
Eisenhower National Clearinghouse 
• Research Cemers 
H Other Federal and Slate Agencies 
Education and Profcssionil Associations 
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ERIC Highlights and 
Future Directions 



ERIC offers rich 
education resources 

■ The ERIC database now contains 
more than 900.000 records ot 
education documents and journal 
articles, including abstracts ot 6.000 
published books. 

■ More than 900 journals are indexed 
in the ERIC database, some cover to 
cover and others on a more selective 
basis. 

■ ERIC ensures the timely addition 
ol high-quality materials through 
acquisition arrangemcnis with 1 .900 
universities, research centers, 
professional organizations. 

and federal and state agencies. 

■ Each year, ERIC Clearinghouses 
produce more than 250 high-quality 
publications on such important 
topics as assessment, reading 
instruction, and education 
technology. 

ERIC is accessible from 
virtually anywhere in 
the world 

■ Four private online database ven- 
dors and six CD-ROM vendors 
offer the ERIC database. The ERIC 
database is also accessible via the 
Internet at several library online 
public access catalogs and the 
AskERlC World Wide Web site 
(hiip://cncir.syr.cdu). 



from the ERIC Annual Report i996 



■ More than 1,000 institutions in 27 
countries provide access to the 
ERIC database, ERIC documents 
on microfiche, and other ERIC 
resources. 

■ The ERIC >ystem mamiains a 
network of award-winning Internet 
sites, including AskERlC. an elec- 
tronic question-answering serv ice 
and virtual library begun in 1992. 
all linked through one systemwide 
site thttp://www.aspensys,comyeric ). 

ERIC is responsive to 
customers 

■ ERIC staff answ er more than 
50.tXK) toll-free calls. 80,(XX) 
letters, and 500,000 e-mail 
questions per year. 

■ More than 300.000 users access 
ERlC's continually updated Inicmel 
sites each week. 

■ ERIC fosters communication on 
such topics as parenting, early 
childhood education, independent 
schools, and school library and 
media services lhro*’gh 27 listservs 
hosted by 7 ERIC Clearinghouses, 
with a total subscriber base of 
16.414. 

■ ERIC Clearinghouses distributed 
more than 1.5 million copies of 
their publications in 1995. many 
of them at no cost. 



ERIC works 

cooperatively to reduce 
duplication of effort 
and ensure cost- 
effective service 

■ Four hundred partner organizations 
promote ERIC, disseminate ERIC 
information through their newslet- 
ters and journal articles, help build 
the database, and undertake joint 
projects. In return, panners receive 
VIP handling of information re- 
quests. advance notification and 
discounts on publications, and 
technical assistance and suppon. 

■ ERIC loi>ks to the private sector 
to provide access to the database, 
document and article delivery, and 
publishing services. Companies 
such as DynCorp Information & 
Engineering Technology. Apple 
Computer. Inc., Sun Microsystems, 
and Personal Librarian have pro- 
vided generous contributions to 
support technological advances. 
Such relationships enable ERIC 

to provide enhanced products 
and serv ices at no additional cost 
to the government or taxpayers. 

■ More than 625.000 copies of 
ERlC-p‘’oduccd publications 
were distributed by other 
organizations in 1995. 
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Major Studies About ERIC 



Rand Report on ERIC*s Structure 
and Organization ( 1972) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 058 508 

Fry Study of ERIC Products and 
Sen^ices 1 1972) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Soiv’ice Numbers ED 060 923 
through ED 060 926 

\BS Study ofTechnology^Based 
Improvement of the ERIC System 
(Treu Reponi ( 1980) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 190 127 



ERIC — The First IS Years 
tI980) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 195 289 

Cost and Usage Study of the 
ERIC System tKing Report) 
M981) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 208 902 

ERIC in Its Third Decade 
(ERIC Redesign Study) (1987) 

ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service Number ED 278 429 



Throughout rtiy professional career, ! have relied on ERIC. 

It is the workhorse of our profession and remains a model for 
databases worldwide. ERIC's comprehensiveness, quality, and 
standards set the pace for other systems. The field of education is 
well setred by ERIC, and the influence that it has had in 
improving research and practice is immeasurable. 

John Collins 

hhranan and Member of the Faculty 
Harvard Graduate School of Educanon 



a ERIC has been a valuable service to me professionally and 
to my school. We are planning to revise our report cards at the 
elementary school. Through AskERIC, we were able to obtain 
abstracts of current thought on the subject. Our district 
psychologist uses ERIC for up-to-date information on topics 
relating to special needs children. I use LM-NET to keep up in my 
profession. ERIC and LM-NET have empowered me as an 
individual school library media specialist to assist my 
school, including teachers, students, and parents, in 
ways never before possible. 



Motuca Car olio 
Cumberland School 
Whitefi.sh Buv, Wisconsin 



ERIC looks to the future 

ERIC is a dynamic system that looks 
to new technologies to respond to 
user needs. In the next year. ERIC 
will offer: 

■ Full text of ERIC documents trom 
the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service on the Internet. 

■ An online ERIC publications 
caulog for browsing and ordering 
major publications produced by 
ERIC components. 

■ Searchable, continually updated 
Internet database versions of; 

ERIC Calendar of Education- 
Related Conferences 

ERIC Directory of Education- 
Related Information Centers 

Directory of ERIC Resource 
Collections 

■ CD-ROM and Internet dissemina- 
tion of: 

Full text of ail National Educational 
Research and Development Centers 
documents in the ERIC database 
from 1966 to the present 

Full text of all Regional Educational 
Laboratories and ERIC system 
publications from 1983 to the 
present 

■ An Internet lesson plan catalog that 
will establish a standard profile for 
describing and cataloging lesson 
plans, leacher guides, and other 
instructional units on the Intemci 
and provide users a one-stop access 
point to these materials. 



Copies of the ERIC Annual Report t*J9t> arc 
available free while supplies last by railing 
I -800-LET-ERIC. 




The ERIC Review 
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Coming Soon to VOnr PC 

(or fax machine) 



Documents in Electronic Rirmat 



The ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) presents electronic 
full text delivery — coming this 
spring for select documents. 

Check our Web site for details 
(http://edrs.com). 

Look what’s avaitable oniine 
NOW from EDRS! 

■ ERIC Database Search 

■ Document Ordering 

■ Product/Pricing Information 

■ Links to Other ERIC and 
Department of Education Sites 

■ Voiceback/Faxback Service 

■ Full Text Sample Resources 
...and more! 

Visit EDRS online for a new world 
of ERIC electronic services. 




I 




Wortd Wide Web 

hnp;//Mrs.eui 



Gopher 

loilier://eilrs.coii 

E-mail 

serriG8@edrs.cMi 



DOCUMENT euPPLIER FOn EPiC 

i -aoo-aaa -amc 



ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

OynCorp informmtion & Bngfnmmrtng Tmtahnaiogy 
74 20 Fullerton Road, Suite 110. SprlngReld. VA 22153 • USA 
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ERIC ^:oncepluali^auon 
and feasibiliiy 
studies bcein. ^ 




Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. 
a controlled vocabulary for the 
database, is conceptualized 
1 Western Reserve University), 

The ERIC acronym, originally 
standing tor Educational Research 
Int'ormation Center, is coined. 






ERIC is founded within the U.S. 
Office of Education, Division of 
Educational Research. 






ERIC is funded under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
is created for microfiche and paper copy 
distribution of ERIC documents, (Initially, 
microfiche cost 9 cents per unit and paper 
copy cost 4 cents per page.) 



ERIC database is shipped on 
CD-ROM (SilverPlatter/ORI). 



ERIC Digests Online 
full-text file is created 



ACCESS ERIC outreach 
component is added to the 
ERIC system. 

First Adjunct ERIC Clearing- 
houses tno-cost-to-ERIC 
volunteers) are added to 
improve coverage in special- 
ized areas of ESL literacy. 
U.S. -Japan studies, art educa- 
tion. and compensatory 
education (Chapter 1 ). 



ERIC database achieves 
one-half-million accessions. 






UMI reprint 
service for CUE 
articles begins. 



ERIC contains one- 
third of a million 
documents and 
journal aniclcs. 







ERIC receives first 
budget increase in a 
decade (from $5.7 
million to $6.5 million). 
ERIC Review begins 
publication. 



Prototype CD-ROM staned with 
selected ERIC journal anicles 
and documents (UMI). 



The ERIC Kevievi 




Firsi 12 subiecr-specitic ERIC Clcunnehouscs are 
esiablishcd lo acquire and prepare clocumeni'; 
lor the ERIC database. 

ERIC Processinc and Retercnce Facility is 
created to maintain the ERIC database. 
f<i>\caii h in hdin two/i. a print version 
oi ERIC document abstracts, appears. 







Sis additional ERIC Clearinghouses 
are established. 

ERlC'v acronym is changed to Educaiumal 
'* .(um cs Information Center. 

First rfu‘.utunis t>f ERIC Dcsinpiorx 
Is published. 



Cul ivnr hhU‘\ Journals ui Educatton. 
a print version of ERIC ioumal article 
abstracts, appears (t)ryx Press >. 



Tapes oi ERIC database arc nude 
available for commercial and 
local moumini:. 



■ LR 1C goes online 
commercially 
< DIALOG I. 



Great Moments 
in ERIC History 



■AskERlC. a pilot Internet-based 
question-answeimg service, begins 
operating at the ERIC Clearinghouse 
lor Intormation Technology, 

ERIC develops presence on .America 
Online and CompuServe. 




All ERIC components begin 
operalmi: toll-free telephone 
lines. 

Book literature is tonnally 
added to the ERIC database. 



f irst low-cost ERIC-un-CD- 
ROM product pioneered (ERIC 
Facility/NTSC). 

ERIC systemwide home pages 
established on the Internet. 



Eiill-texi document delivery 
via the Internet is piloted. 
ERIC database reaches nearly 
1 million records. 
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NLE: ERIC’S Institutional Home 



ERIC is part ol the National Librar> ol E<lucaiion i NLE), 
j the lederal covemmcni s principal center tor one-stop 
inlormation and rci’erral on education. NLE carries out 
three major activities: relercncc and ret'erral services, 

! collection and technical serv'ices. and resource shanne 
and cooperation, including the U S. Department ot 
Education’s Inlcmei services. 

Rel'erence services at NLH include speeializcd subject 
searches, search and retneval ot electronic databases, 
document delivery by mail and lax. bibliographic in- 
struction and other training serv ices, interlibrary loans, 
legislative relercnce services, and selective int'ormation 
dissemmaiion. 

NLE houses more than 200.1XX) books on education 
nianagemem, public policy, and related social sciences 
and maintains about KOO [^nodical subscriptions in 
I addition to studies, repons, ERIC micrulichc. and CD- 
ROM databases. Special collections include rare educa- 
tion books published bclore I8U0; historical btuiks Irom 
ISOO to l%4; early .American textbooks. 1775-1900. 
modem American textbooks. 190CWI959: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education archives: and children's classics. 

The Library’’ s collection, cataloged on the MAXCESS 
online public access system and on CD-ROM, is 
open to the public on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
NLE is located ai 555 New Jersey Avenue NW. 
Washington. DC 20208-5721. Library information 




IMiwIeduc is Intinire 

I ' 







may l>c obtained by calling 202-219-1692 or sending 
e-mail to Hhtarym (ncreJ.^^oi. Reference, research, and 
statistical i|ucsiions may be directed to 1-800-424-1616. 

Tlte U.S. Depanment of Education maintains several types 
of Internet servers and tries to make all of its holdings 
accessible to the public through numerous channels com- 
monly used by educators. Internet users can acce.ss and 
download education legislation, publication summaries 
and full texts, program and grant information, data sots, 
and directories via: 

♦ World Wide W'cb. Set y(^u^ Web browser to 

♦ (Jopher. Gopher to iiopfwr.cd.iiov or select the 
following from the All/Olher Gophers menu on your 
system : .\vj/7^ Anu'n< u — > i SA — >Gc/ieraI — > C S . 
Depunmenr of F.iiitcann/t 

♦ FTP. .Access information through dog on 
as ’anonymous ■’>. 

♦ E-mail. Get a catalog and instructions for using the 
mail serv'er by sending e-mail to almanaciainvt.cd.ifov. 
In the body of the message, type send cataloii. (Avoid 
using a signature block in this message.} 

Users who do not have access to the Internet but do have 
a modem can obtain much of the information that is avail- 
able on the Departmenrs Internet site by dialing into the 
toll-free electronic bulletin board at 1-800-222-4922. 

The local direct number is 202-219-151 1. 




Reference/Statistic.s 
Interlibrary Loan 
Publications 
Bibliographies 
Resource Sharing 
ERIC 

National Library of Education 

http://www.ed.gov/NLB'index.htiTil 






Thr ERIC Review 
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Whol'fN«w 

ERIC Sif« 
of fh« W««k 

Search iho ERIC 
Dotabose 

ERIC Systemwide 
Resources 

FAQs About ERIC 

♦ 

Details About 
This Site 



UbIis tB All IRK Sites 

^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦ 

1 . ERIC Clearinghouses 



2. Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouses 



3. ERIC SuDDort Comoonents 



4. Publishers of ERIC Material 



5. ERIC Listservs 

6. Names and Addresses of ERIC Comoonents 



* ♦ http://aspensys.com/eric/ 
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Are You Information Literate? 

Bneny defined, information literacy is an individual's 
ability to: 

♦ Recognize a need for inlormution. 

♦ Identity and locate appropriate information sources. 

♦ Know how to gain access to the intormation contained 
in those sources. 

♦ Evaluate the quality of information obtained. 

♦ Organize the information. 

♦ Use the information effectively (Doyle. 1992). 

Teachers try ing to create an information literate environ- 
ment for their students have given up the view that leach- 
ing is telling, that teaming is absorbing, and that 
knowledge is static. They constantly make difficult 
choices about old curricula, cxaniining subject-area 
requirements closely, setting priorities, and considering 
process as well as content. They look beyond their cl iss- 
rooms for resources that will enrich the learning environ- 
ment. 'They engage in collaborative activities that enrich 
their own professional development and their students' 
learning experiences. They seek the expenise of their 
school library media specialists as panners in the curricu- 
lum planning process. 

Teachers involve students in complex tasks that have 
purposes beyond the limits of the classroom and the 
teacher's critical evaluation. They also create collabora- 
tive situations to develop students' siKial skills and prob- 
lem-solving skills. They are familiar with a variety of 




learning tools, both print-based and electronic, and they 
encourage their students to move beyond the textbook 
when seeking information and solving problems. 

Reference 

Doyle, Chnstina S. ( 1992». Ouuome Measures for Information 
Lucracx Within the Natuuio/ Etiucatton Goafs of /990. Final 
Report to the National Forum on Information Literacy. 

Summary of Findings. HRIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 351 033. 

— Tliis information was excerpted from information Literacy for 
Lifelonii L^arninti lERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 358 870). an ERIC Digest written by Vicki E. Hancock and 
published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information & 
Technology m May 1993. You may access this and other ERIC 
Digests in full text from several World Wide Web sites, including 
hup ://w ww.aspcnsys.com/eric and http.V/cricir.syr.cdu. 



Help Others Become ERIC Literate 

Remove the following 8-page section, A Quick Guide to ERIC, 
and reproduce it for distribution to teachers, school library media 
specialists, and other educators. See the pages following the Quick 
Guide for detailed information about the ERIC Clearinghouses. 
Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouses, and support components. 



The ERIC Revirn 







A Quick Guide to ERIC 



ERiC, the Educational Resources Information Center, is celebrating 30 years of 
service lo people dedicated to improving American education. 

ERIC has hundreds of free resources to help you improve teaching, learning, 
parenting, and decision making. 

You are invited to: 

•/ Use this Quick Guide lo learn how to use ERIC. 

✓ Call loll free or send e-mail to talk with an education specialist about your 
education interests. 

•/ Visit ERIC'S home page on the Internet. It’s fun. and it's free. 

Check your favorite library for ERIC resources. 

•/ Copy this Quick Guide to share with colleagues. 

“The ERIC database is a must for anyone working 
in education!** 

Sharan Meiriam 

Professor, School of Leadership and Lifeloni! Learning! 
University of Geor\^ia 
Athens, Georgia 



1 -800-LET-ERIC (538-3742) 
Web: http://www.aspensys.com/eric 
E-mail: askeric@ericir.syr.edu 
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What Can You Get From ERIC? 

ERIC is celebrating 30 years of making the latest educa- 
tion information available to anyone who needs it: 

■ Teachers can use ERIC to improve their classrooms 
by exploring best practice ideas in areas such as 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring, and integrated 
curriculum. And of course, ERIC is an essential 
resource for graduate and undergraduate students 
requiring education -related information. 

■ Principals can turn to ERIC for practical information 
on topics such as how and why to implement block 
scheduling, how to ensure children's safety in school, 
and how to form partnerships with local businesses 
and community organizations. 

■ Parents can use ERIC to get overviews of current 
issues that may affect their child’s education, such as 
performance assessment, full-day kindergarten, 
foreign language programs in the elementary grades, 
or college preparation for gifted children. 

Accessible by phone, mail, modem, fax. or a visit to 
your local public or university library. ERIC was created 
in 1966 to capture federally funded education research 
and make copies available on paper or microfiche. 
Today, ERIC also provides information on CD-ROM 
and online. You can use ERIC to search the literature on 
virtually any education-related topic or get a brief sum- 
mary of topics sucl. as school violence prevention, 
exploring science with your child, the benefits of mixed- 
age grouping, or school-based management. 

The ERIC System 

Sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Library of Education, the ERIC system con- 
sists of 16 ERIC Clearinghouses, several Adjunct Clear- 
inghouses, and additional support components. ERIC 
Clearinghouses collect, abstract, and index education 
materials for the ERIC database: respond to thousands 
of requests for information; and produce special publica- 
tions each year on current research, programs, and 
practices. 

Publications Produced by ERIC 

The ERIC system produces more than 250 special publi- 
cations each year. These publications provide you with 
the latest research and practice information on current, 
high-i merest topics. Clearinghouses produce free and 
low-cost publications, including brochures, newsletters, 
pamphlets, monograph series, bibliographies, journals, 
and digests. 

The following is a sample of free and low-cost publica- 
tions currently available from ERIC, organized by topic. 

1 

i E2 



For information on how to get copies, call 
ACCESS ERIC at l-800-LET-ERIC. To obtain 
electronic full text of the Digests, indicated by a 
(D), see the ERIC Digests box on page E3. 



Assessment 

Emerging Student Assessment Systems for 
School Reform {D) 

Portfolios for Assessment and Instruction (Di 
Questions To Ask When Evaluating Tests (D) 
Understanding Achievement Tests 

Early Childhood 

A to Z: The Early Childhood Educator's Guide to the 
Internet 

Full-Day Kindergarten Programs (D) 

School Readiness and Children's Developmental 
Status (D) 

Middle Schools 

Gifted Learners and the Middle School: Problem or 
Promise? (D) 

Making Mathematical Connections in Middle 
School (D) 

Middle Lc *'el Education in Rural America (D) 
Parent, Family, and Community Involvement in the 
Middle Grades (D) 

Mixed-Age Grouping 

The Benefits of Mixed- Aged Grouping (D) 

Children at the Center: Implementing the Multiage 
Classroom 

Implementing the Multiage Classroom (D) 

Reading/Literacy 

Teaching Literature by Women Authors 
Workplace Literacy: Its Role in High Performance 
Organizations (D) 

Writing Across the Social Studies Curriculum 
School-to-Work Transition 
School-to-Work Transition 
SCANS and the New Vocational ism (D) 

Community Colleges as Facilitators of 
School-to-Work {D) 

Counseling Employment-Bound Youth 
Technology 

An Educator's Guide to Electronic Networking: 
Creating Virtual Communities 

Electronic Portfolios: A New Idea in Assessment (D) 
Infusing Technology Into Preservice Teacher 
Education (D) 

Local Area Networks for K-12 Schools (D) 
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Violence Prevention/Conflict Resolution 

Preparing Teachers for Conflict Resolution in the 
Schools (D) 

School Violence Prevention (D) 

The ERIC Review, a free journal produced by ACCESS 
ERIC, repons critical trends and issues in education as 
well as new ERIC system developments. Copies are 
still available of recent issues containing articles 
and resources on school-to-work transition and 
inclusive schools. To subscribe, call ACCESS ERIC 
at 1-80Q-LET-ERIC. 

Reference and Referral Services 

ERIC offers free reference and referral services to the 
public through its network of clearinghouses. ACCESS 
ERIC, and electronic question-answering services. 
Staff are available to provide ERIC publications. 



answer questions about ERIC, locate hard-to-find docu- 
ments, and refer you to other appropriate information 
sources. It is best to call an ERIC Clearinghouse if you 
have subject-specific questions. (See ERIC Directory on 
page E81. You can call ACCESS ERIC ( 1 -800-LET- 
ERIC) for help in using the ERIC system or for the 
latest information on electronic services. 

The ERIC Database 

At the heart of ERIC is the largest education database in 
the world— containing more than 900,000 bibliographic 
records of journal articles, research reports, curriculum 
and teaching guides, conference papers, and books. 

Each year approximately 30,000 new records are added. 
The ERIC database is available in many formats, includ- 
ing paper copy. CD-ROM. and online, and at hundreds 
of locations. 
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ERIC Digests 

Each year ERIC Clearinghouses produce more than 200 ERIC Digests, These popular two-page 
research syntheses — now numbering more than 1,500 — provide brief overviews of current education 
issues. Digest topics are determined largely by the questions most frequently asked of the 16 subject- 
specific ERIC Clearinghouses. Digests are often presented in question-answer format and always 
include additional resources for more information. 

You can get copies of ERIC Digests: 

■ On CD-ROM versions of the ERIC database. 

■ From the ERIC Document Reproduction Service or any 
library that has the ERIC microfiche collection. 

■ On several Internet sites, including the Department of 
Education's site: 

Web: http://www.ed.gov/databases/ERIC_Digests/index/ 

Gopher: gopher.cd.gov 

— > Educational Research, Improvement, and Statistics.../ 

— Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC)/ 

— Search the ERIC Digests/ 
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The ERIC Database: Search Tips 

Wherever you choose to run a computer search of the 
ERIC database, the result of the search on your topic 
will be a standardized annotated bibliography; journals 
arc indicated by EJ and documents by ED. To ensure 
that your search meets your needs, keep these imponant 
tips in mind: 

Decide Where To Search ERIC 

You can search the ERIC database at hundreds of librar- 
ies around the world. Many of these libraries offer ERIC 
via online search vendors or CD-ROMs; some institu- 
tions purchase tapes of the database and make it avail- 
able on their online public access catalogs. Several 
organizations allow public access to the database via the 
Internet. Although Internet access is appealing, keep in 
mind that these sites currently do not offer the Thesau- 
rus of ERIC Descriptors and none contain the entire 
database dating from 1966. (For a list of public Internet 
access points to the ERIC database and step-by-step 
login instructions, send an e-mail message to 
ericdb@aspensys.com.) For help locating the best place 
for you to search ERIC, call 1-800-LET-ERIC. 

Use the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

Every one of the more than 900,000 abstracts of articles 
and documents in the ERIC database has been given 
subject indexing terms called descriptors. Before you 
run an ERIC search, take a few minutes to find the 
ERIC descriptors that best capture your topic. 

For example, articles and documents about the develop- 
ment of children's social skills would be indexed under 
the descriptor interpersonal competence. The ERIC 
descriptor for children at risk is at risk persons. When 
you search for informa- 
tion about high school 
students, you can use 
the descriptor high 
school students, but 
you would miss a lot of 
material if you did not 
also use the descriptor 
secondary education. 




Locations that offer 
ERIC searches should 
have reference copies of the Thesaurus of 
ERIC Descriptors. Some search systems also allow you 
to access the Thesaurus while running your search. 



Plan Your Search Strategy 

To plan your ERIC search, follow these steps: 

1 . Write the topic in your own words. 

2. Divide the search into major concepts. 

3. Use the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors to locate the 
subject descriptors for each concept of the topic. 

Although the kind of software used to search ERIC 
depends upon the system used, all searching is based on 
Boolean logic; the computer creates sets of information 
based on the way you tell it to combine subject terms. 

For example, to find out about teachers’ attitudes toward 
multiage grouping of primary age students, you could 
use the Thesaurus to find these subject descriptors: 

teacher attitudes 

mixed age grouping 

primary education 

You want to find records that are indexed under all 
three of these concepts: teacher attitudes AND mixed 
age grouping AND primary education. The diagram 
below illustrates that the AND command tells the com- 
puter to find the intersection of these three concept sets: 



1 teacher / 


\ mixed age \ 







primary 

education 



If more information on this topic is needed, use the 
Thesaurus to locate additional relevant descriptors and 
add them to your concept sets by using the OR operator. 




The ERIC Review 




When the OR command is used, documents and articles 
indexed with either descriptor are searched and com- 
bined in a set: 




You can use the blank ERIC Search Worksheet below to 
plan your next ERIC search. 




j Search Strategy: What To Do . . . 

I If you get way too much, you can limit your 
j search by: 

Specifying publication type (for example, re- 
search or program descriptions) — this is also 
called document type. 

Narrowing dates of publication — for example, 
request only those published in the past 2 years. 

Limiting to major descriptors — most search 
systems allow you to target descriptors that cap- 
ture the main focus of the document. 

If you get way too little, you can expand your 
search by: 

Adding more descriptors for each concept — look 
I at the records retrieved in your search for addi- 
} tionai relevant indexing terms. 

Calling an ERIC Clearinghouse for advice — 
clearinghouse staff process and index the articles 
and documents and can often help you find what 
you're looking for. 
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1 ERIC Search Worksheet 

I i 

I Topic: I 

Concepts and Descriptors: i 



CONCEPT 2 



Additional Search Restrictions: 

(for example, document types, educational leveiyage group, publication dates] 
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ERIC on the ’Net 

ERIC strives to provide easy and affordable access to 
education resources for a diverse, global audience. The 
Internet has been an ideal vehicle for expanding ERIC’s 
availability to busy students, parents, and professionals. 

E-maii 

If you have an e-mail account, you can use it to commu- 
nicate with ERIC Clearinghouses, order ERIC docu- 
ments from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), or V 

send a question to the award-winning 
AskERIC question-answering * \ 

service. (See the ERIC Directory \ y 
on page E8 for e-mail addresses.) 

World Wide Web 

The first ERIC site appeared on the Internet in 1992 
when the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information & Tech- 
nology introduced AskERIC — an electronic question- 
answering service and virtual library. Today there arc 
30 ERIC World Wide Web sites, all linked by one 
systemwide site run by ACCESS ERIC (http:// 
www.aspensys.com/eric). 

Users now turn to ERIC Internet sites more than 
300,000 times each week to access resources, including: 

■ Hundreds of lesson plans 

■ A calendar of education-related conferences 

■ Full-text parent materials from a variety of 
organizations 

■ A test locator database 

■ Excerpts from ERIC Clearinghouse publications 



Sample ERIC Internet Tours 

The quality of the ERIC Internet sites is indicated by 
the level of usage as well as the 23 awards they have 
received. Here are some quick sample tours of ERIC on 
the Internet: 

A reading teacher might use ERIC on the 'Net by 
starting with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 
English, and Communication (http://www.indiana.edu/ 
~eric_rec) where he would find exemplary lesson plans, 
an online magazine for parents and their children, and 
an invitation to join READPRO, an electronic discus- 
sion group for professionals. 

A school principal could use the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational Management (http://darkwing.uoregon. 
edu/-ericcem/home.html) to find the full text of brief 
ERIC Digests on work teams, block scheduling, and 
leadership. Before deciding whether to subscribe to the 
KI2ADMIN listserv, she could browse through recent 
messages posted to that listserv using the AskERIC 
listserv archives (http://ericir.syr.edu/Virtual/; select 
Education Listserv Archive). If she's looking for alter- 
natives to tracking and ability grouping, the Urban 
Education site offers a bibliography (http://eric- 
wcb.tc.columbia.edu/), 

A school board member preparing for a meeting on 
improving student access to technology would be inter- 
ested in the text of an ERIC Review issue on K-12 
networking (http://www.aspensys.com/eric/ter, select 
The ERIC Review K-12 Computer Networking). Or 
the board member could order a copy of a recent publi- 
cation from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information & 
Technology (http://ericir.syr.edu/ilhome). 



AskERIC provides education information through a 
personalized question-answering service via e-mail. 
If you have a question about education or parenting, 
send an e-mail message to askeric@encir,syr.edu. 
Within 48 hours you’ll receive a response that may 
include the full text of an ERIC Digest, a list of 
relevant journal articles and documents from the 
ERIC database, or the names of listservs and Web 
sites related to your topic. 



Spcdiliiing in cducatioiiri 
InfonMtiiw xkficc 
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Wh«f8 )s oducationaf^"’^ 
V technology headed? 

Click "Publlcailofis'' button 
for more Information. / 



A graduate student in early childhood education 
could run a search of the ERIC database on the project 
approach and order the most relevant documents from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (hup:// 
cdrs.rom). 
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A parent could check the National Parent Information 
Network ( hiip.v/ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/npin/npmhome.himl) 
lor monthly parent news items (such as tips on how to 
help your children behave in the grocery store) as well 
as articles on assessment, the effects of video games, 
and parent involvement in schools. 
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To conduct your own tour of ERIC on the Inieinet. 
start with the ERIC systemwide site (http:// 
www.aspensys.com/eric). The section called “Links to 
.\ll ERIC Sites** includes links to all ERlC-sponsored 
Web and Gopher sites and allows you to send e-mail to 
ERIC Clearinghouses. 



other Frequently Asked 
Questions About ERIC 

How can you submit publications to ERIC? 

If you have recently authored a research repon. program 
description or evaluation, literature review, leaching 
guide, conference paper, or other education-related 
work, you can make it permanently available and acces- 
sible to others ihrough ERIC. Send one legible printed 
copy to the FRIC Clearinghouse that covers your topic 
or to the ERIC Processing and Reference Facility. (See 
addresses on page E8.) 

Where can you get ERIC training materials? 

If you're a teacher educator or can give a workshop or 
presentation to help spread the word about ERIC, you 
can receive additional materials for free from ACCESS 
ERIC. Call ACCESS ERIC at 1 -800-LET-ERIC and 
ask about transparency masters, posters, bookmarks, 
and other handouts for training. 

How can you get copies of documents and articles that 
are in the ERIC database? 



Coming Soon! ERIC Documents in 
Electronic Format 



Soon Internet users will be able to obtain electronic full- 
text copies of ERIC documents, identified by ED and a 
publication number, from the EDRS site (http:// 
cdrs.com). EDRS is scanning most documents entered 
into the database since January 1996. Documents that 
were entered in the database prior to 

1996 will be scanned and 
become pan of 
the electronic 
collection as 
customers order 
them. 




Materials in the ERIC database with an ERIC document 
number (ED followed by six digits) can be found in 
more than 9(X) libraries that have ERIC microfiche 
collections (call I -800-LET-ERIC for the location 
nearest you). You can also purchase microfiche or paper 
copies from EDRS, Fax and express mail service are 
offered, and you can use the EDRS Web site (http:// 
edrs.com) to order online. 

Records with an ERIC journal number (EJ followed 
by six digits) are journal articles that can be found in 
library periodical collections, ihrough interlibrarv' loan, 
or from article reprint services such as UMI InfoSiore 
(1-800-248-0360) or the Institute Tor Scientific 
Information (1-800-523-1850). 



If you enjoy communicating via e-mail and want to be part of an ongoing discussion on a topic of interest 
to you, consider joining one or more ERlC-sponsored listservs. To subscribe to a lisiserv, send a message 
to: listserv@[address]. Leave the subject line blank. In the body of the message, type: subscribe 
[lislservname firstname lastname]. More than 27 listservs are currently managed by ERIC Clearinghouses, 
including: 

ECENET-L(a)posloffice.c,so.uiuc.edu 
Early childhot^ education 

K 1 2ADMIN@listserv.syr.edu 

Elementary and secondary school administration 

LM_NET@listserv.syr.edu 
School library and media services 
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Educillotul Rcsoarces loformaUon Ccalcr (ERIQ 

U^. Depvtmeni of Educttion 

Office of EducAUOfUd Research and Improvement 

National Libmy of Education 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 2020S-5721 

Phone: (202)219-2221 

E-mail: eric@inet.ed.gov 

Web; hltpt/Avww.od.gov 

Clearinghouses 

Adult, Carter, and Vocational Education 

The Ohio State Univenity 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus. OH 43210-1090 

Phone: (614) 292-4353; (800) 84&-4815 

E-matl: ehcacve@magnuiacs.ohio<state.cdu 

Web: h(rp7/coe.ohio-suie.edu/ceie/bricacveAndexJi(m 

Assessment and Evalualloo 

The Catholic University of America 

210 O'Boyle Hall 

Washington, DC 20064-4035 

Phone: (202) 319-5120; (800) G04-ER1C 

E-mail: eric_ae@cuaxdu 

Web: hiT7‘7/encae2.educ.cua4du 

Communbjr Colleges 

Univeisiiy of CaJifoniia at Los Angeles 

30SlMooie Hall 

Los Angeles. CA 90095-1521 

Phone; (310) 825-3931; (800) 832-8256 

E-mail: ericcc@ucta.edu 

Web; http-y/w ww.gseiaucla.edu/ER10encJuffl I 

Counseling and Studcnl Services 
School of Education 

Utuveisity of North Carolina at Greensboro 
101 Pail Building 
Greensboro. NC 27412-5001 
Phone: (910) 334-41 14; (800) 414-9769 
E<^1: ericcas2@dewcy.uncg.edu 
Web: httpJ/www.uncg.cdu/-erKca$2 

Disabllifks and Gifted Educattoo 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Associauon Drive 

Restor.VA 20191-1589 

Phone; (703) 264-9474; (800) 328-0272 

TTY: (703)264-9449 

E-fflai): ericec@cecjped.org 

Web; hnpj/vrwwxec jped.org/ericec.hnn 

Educalioiul Maoigcraent 

3207 Univenity of Oregon 

1787 Agate Sued 

Eugene, OR 97403-5207 

Phone: (541) 346-1684; (800) 43M84I 

E-mail; ppiele@orcgon.uoregon.edu 

Web; http://<larkwing.uorcgon.edu/-ericcefn 

Elementary and Early Childhood EducaCbo 
Univeaity of fllinois at Uibana-Champaign 
Children's Research Center 
51 Gerty Drive, Champaign, IL 61820 
Phone: (217) 333-1386: (800) 583-4135 
E-mail: ericcece@uiuc,eda 
Web: hnp;//ericps.ed.u iuc.edu/ericeecehbm 
National Parent Informauon Networl Web: 
htlp’y/erKpsxd.uiuc.edu/t^)in^pinhoIne,htffll 

Higher Education 

The George Washington Univenity 

One Dupont Circle NW. Suite 630 

Washington. DC 20036-1183 

Phone: (202) 296-2597; (800) 773-ERlC 

E-mail: enche@inet.ed.gov 

Information & Technology 
S)tacuse University 

4-194 Center for Sdence and Technology 

Syracuse,NY I324A-4100 

Phone: (315) 443-3640: (800) 46AJ9I07 



ERKVTT Email: efk@ericir 4 yr.edu 
AskERJC E-mail* askeric@erictrjyr.edu 
ERIG/TT Web: hap’y/ericir4yr.edu/!thoffle 
AskERlC Web: bapJkrmsyrjcda 

Langnafcs and Linpistks 

Cenld for Applied linguistics 

1 118 22nd Street NW 

Washington, DC 20037-1214 

Phone: (202) 429-9292; (800) 276-9834 

EffliiL etio@cal.org 

Web: fanp7/www.caU(g/ericdl 

Reading, EogOsfa, and Coauntinkaiion 
Indiana Univessity, SnUih Research Center 
2805 East 10th Street Suite ISO 
Bloomington. IN 47408-2698 
Phone: (812) 855-5847; (800) 759-4723 
E-mail ericcs@indiana^ 

Web hap*7/wwwindiana tr1u/-cric,rcc 

Rural Edneation and Small Schools 
Appalachia Educauonai Laboratory 
P.O.B 0 X 1348 

Chirlcstoo, WV 25325-1348 

Phone: (304) 347-0400: (800) 624-^9120 

TTY: (304)347-0401 

E-mail: lanhamb@ael.org 

Web: hnp7/wwwjelofg/erkhp.hun 

Sckoce, Mathematics, and Envfroainefital 
Educatioa 

The Ohio Slate Univefsity 

1929Ketdiy Road 

Cohaabus.OH 43210-1060 

Phone: (614) 292-6717; (800) 276-0462 

E-mailcricsc@osu.edu 

Web: hBp*7/www4ricsc.oig 

Sodil Studici/Sodal Sdence Edneation 

Soda! Studies DevelopoemCduer 

Indiana Univenity 

2805 EastlOdi Street, Suite 120 

BtoormogtarwIN 47408-2698 

Phone: (812) 855-3838; (800) 266-3815 

E-mail ericso@iodiatta!edu 

Web: hflp^/wwwindanaxdW'-ssdc/eric-chess.httn] 

Teac hing and ToKber Edocatioa 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Educatioo 
One Dupont Cltde NW. Suite 610 
Washington. DC 20036-1186 
Phone: (202) 293-2450; (800) 822-9229 
E-maul: erksp@ineLed.gov 
Web: Imp7/www,ericipj)rg 

Urttan Educatioo 

Teachen OUege. Columbia University 
Main Hall Room 303. Box 40 
NewYofcNY 10027-6696 
Ptione; (212) 678-3433; (800)60M668 
E-mail: cric-cuc@oo(uinbii4du 
Web: hup7/riic-web.tcjcolumbiaxdu 

Adjunct Clearinghouses 

Child Care 

Nttional Child Care Informauon Center 

301 Mapk Avenue West Suite 602 

Yieofta.VA 22180 

Phone:(800)616-2242 

E-mail: igoldstein@acf.dhhs.gov 

Web: hup7/rikpsjeduuc.cduAtcac/nccichofne.htrnl 

Clinical Schools 

Amencan Aisociattoo of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

One Dupont Cude NW. Suite 610 
Washington, DC 20036-1186 
Phone; (202) 293-2450; (800) 822-9229 
E-mail: iabdallu@ineted.gev 
Web; hitp7/wwwjncsp.or| 

Consumer EdKaOon 

National Institute for Consumer Educauort 

Eastern Michigan University 

207 Rackhiffl Budding 



YpsilanUMl 48197-2237 
Phooe: (313) 487-2292 
Ermail rosellabanmsta@eaachjedu 
Web hap7/wwwje ra i dL ed</jpobli^^ 

Eotreprcfleimbip Edocadan 

The Center for Entrepicneimal Le^lership 

Ewing Marian Kauflriiin Foundaiion 

4900 Oak Street 

Kansas Cuy. MO 64112-2776 

Phone: (816) 932-1000; (888) 4-CELCEE 

E-mail: odcee@uclaxdu 

Web hnp7/wwwxekx<xda 

ESL Literacy Educatioo 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1 1 18 22nd Street NW 
Wtshiflgioa.DC 20037-1214 
Phooe: (202) 429-9292. Extension 200 
E-mail: ncle@cal4)rg 
Web hnp7/wwwxaL(yg/NCL£ 

Inlcniatlooal Ovlc Edocadoo 

Social Studies Oevelopmeaa Center 

Indiana Univenity 

2805 East 1 0th Street Suite 120 

Bloomington. IN 47408-2698 

Phone: (812) 855-3838: (BOO) 263-3815 

E-mail pmrick@indianandB 

Law.Rela(cd Education 

Social Studies Oeveloproeat (>Qter 

Indiana Univenity 

2805 East lOthSueet State 120 

Blooaiington. IN 47408 

Phone: (812) 855-3838; (800) 266-3815 

E-mail ericso@indianajed B 

Web hap7/www.indianandW-ssdcyiroJu^ 

Scrvkc Learning 

Univenity of Minnesoa 

CoUege of Educatioo and Ihania Development 

1954 BufTord Avenue, Room R-290. VoTocb Building 

St Paul MN SSI08 

Phone. (612) 625-6276: (800) 808-SER V 
E-mail serv@maroooX»B«Ledu 
Web: http7/ www jticslxokd nmn rdu 

Test (Collection 

Educational Testing Service 

Pnnoe(oo.NJ 08541 

Phoi»c: (609) 734-5737 

E-mail: mhalpem@etsj)cg 

Web: hBp7/erirar ? .cduc.cuaxdu/testcol . htm 

U,S^apu Studies 
Social Studies Developmea Center 
Indiana University 
280SEasilOihSlreeL Suite 120 
Bloomington. IN 47408-2M8 
Phone: (812) 85S-3838: (800) 266-3815 
E-mail )apan@indiana4du 
Web: ht^7/www JndianajedW'-jspxn 

Support Compoiiantt 

ACCESS ERIC 

1600 Research Boulevard. 5F 

Rockville. MD 20850-3172 

Phone: (301) 25 1-5789. (800) LET-ERIC 

E-mail icoerio@itKLe(lgov 

Web: hup7/wwwjspensy&eom/eric 

ERIC Document Reproduction Sendee (EDRS) 

7420 Fulleiton Road, Suite 1 10 

Springfield. VA 22153-2852 

Phone: (703) 440-1400; (800) 443-ERIC 

E-maii: servioe@edn.com 

Web: hiip*7/ednJoat 

ERIC Processing and RcTcrcDoe Facility 

Compuier Sciences Coepomion 

1 100 West Street, 2nd Floor 

UureJ.MD 20707-3598 

Phone: (3011 497-4080: (600) 799-ERlC 

E-mail: eriefa^ ineud.gov 

Web; hap7/ctTcfac>c c an)xs c Jom 
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Adult, Career, and Vocatl^^^^^ 

The Ohio State University . . 

1900 Kenny Road, Coiumbus, OH 
(800) 848-4815 ♦ (614) 292-4353 ♦ Faj(Tt6'l4)^92|^ 
E-maii: ericacve@magnus.acs.ohlo<stiile.^u^;f^sO^ 
Web: http://coe.ohio-slate.edu/cete/e f!(a^^gto^^x^^^^ 
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The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Assessment and Evaluation (ERlC/AEj 
is one of 16 clearinghouses in the ERIC 
system. We seek to provide resources to 
encourage responsible lest use. 

Our scope of intere.st covers; 

• methodology of measurement, 
research, and evaluation: 

• application of tests, mea.surement. or 
evaluation in educational projects or 
programs: 

• tests and other measurement 
devices: and 

• learning theory in general. 

ERIC/AE serves the education 
community in the following capacities: 
answering user questions, perform ing 
searches for users interested in 
educational assessment and evaluation 
related topics, acquiring new documents 
for inclusion in the ERIC database, and 
providing access to documents. 

World \AHde Web 
http7/ericae2.educ.cija.edu 

To Access Our Gopher Service 

1. GophertoGOPHER.CUA.EDU 

2. Choose Special Resources 

3. Choose ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Assessment and Evaluation 



^^^^^essment and Evaluation 

j,' ; The Catholic University of America 

b’Boyie Hall, Washington, DC 20064-4035 
BM) gO+:€RIC ♦ (202)319-5120 ♦ Fax:(202)319-6692 
c"ae@cua.^u~'4 Gopher: gopher.cua.edu (Special Resources) 

^^*P-^^®'’*‘^®®2.educ.cua.edu 

ERIC Clearinghouse 

Resources for the Measurement 
Community at Our Web and 
Gopher Sites 



Search ERIC {CUE and RIE) — Forms and pointers to all known 
publicly accessible sites for searching ERIC on the Intcmei. 

ERlC/AE Test Locator — A joint project of ERIC/.\E. the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS), the Buros Institute of Mental Measurements, 
and Pro-Ed test publishers, the Test Locator describes more than 10,000 
assessment instruments and their availability. 

FAQs and InfoGuides on Assessment, Evaluation, and Learning 
Theory — FAQs are responses to frequently asked assessment and 
learning theory questions. Responses include: ERIC database document 
citations. Internet pointers, and other print resources. Coverage includes: 
fairness in testing, block scheduling, authentic assessment. GRE and 
SAT preparation. ;ind much more. 

Assessment and Evaluation on the Internet (Drake. 1996) — World 
Wide Web sites, lisiservs, and full-text e.ssays arc identified and 
annotated for measurement professionals, researchers, curriculum 
developers, evaluation personnel, and others 
involved or interested in assessment issues. These 
records arc organized by assessment topic and by 
sponsoring association. 

L700 Full-Text Essays on Assessment Topics — 

You can search all the ncwsleiicrs. ERIC Digests, 
essays, and other full-text resources at ERIC/AE. 

Special Projects 




Testing In America: A Collection of Titles from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation — A catalog of 
outstanding books in the field of evaluation and measurement providing solutions to contemporary education problems. 

Partners Program for Professors of Education Research — Our pannership program seeks to increase faculty and 
student awareness of the ERIC system and products available through ERIC/AE. develop the information research skills 
ol faculty and students who enroll in measurement and research courses, promote the sharing of education research 
resources, and expand the use of systematic searches of the ERIC daiaba.se and FRIC/AE resources to enhance research, 
writing, and decision making in the areas of measurement and evaluation. 
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Community Colleges 






University of California at Los Angeles^ 

3051 Moore Hail, P.O. Box 951521, Los Angeie$[<CA 90090 
(800) 832-8256 ♦ (310) 825-3931 > 

E-mail; ericcc@ucia.edu ♦ Web: h^://wwW^^isTu^^^^ 






ERIC Clearinghouse 




Arthur Cohen 
Founding Director. 1966 



503 

268 



$99 

$702 



792.006 

664.157 





Commuiiity Gollege 



Highlights 



Number of Community Colleges 
Public 
Independent 






Average Annual In-State Tuition 
Public (Current Dollars) 
Independent (Current Dollars) 






Enrollment 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 




Arthur Cohen 
Current Director. 1996 







1.291 

181 



$1,114 

$6,343 



2.082.106 

3.641.111 
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K lip and Student Services 

llna at Greensboro, School of Education 
i( Building, Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 . 
> (910)334-4114 ♦ Fax:(910)334-4116 
♦ jVeb: http:/'/www.uncg.edu/-ericcas2 



I It all started here in 1966 at the 
i University of Michigan 



Popular Publications 



ERIC Clearinghouse 















Web Site 






National Conferences 




























One of many awards 
received by the 
Clearinghouse 
and staff 



and now in 
the School of 
Education, 
University of 
North Carolina 
at Greensboro 




^ improving Decision Making Through Increased Access to Information ♦ 
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Disabilities and Gifted Education > 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 20191-1589 • ^ 

(800)328-0272 ♦ (703)264-9474 ■ .. r -fe 

Fax: (703) 620-2521 ♦ TTY: (703) 264-9449 

E-mail: ericec@cec.sped.org ♦ Web: http://www.cec.sped.org/ericec.htin 
ERIC Clearinghouse 



Since June 1966, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education (ERIC EC) has gathered, selected, and 
abstracted the best of the professional literature on disabilities and gifted education to meet the information needs of 
the education community and the public. More than 60,000 records in the ERIC database relate to the education of 
exceptional infants, toddlers, children, and adults. ERIC EC addresses all aspects of the education and development of 
individuals with disabilities and individuals who are gifted. 



Delivery of education and related services 
Identification and assessment 
Special insiniction 

Early intervention and early childhood 
Specific exceptionalities 
Inclusive schools 
Professional standards 



Prevention of disability 
Adaptive and assistive technology 
Enrichment 

Transition and postsecondary 
Families and parents 
Procedural safeguards 
Collaboration 



ALL ASPECTS — ALL AGES — ALL SETTINGS 

ERIC EC also includes the ERIC/OSEP Special Project, which is funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education Programs. This project promotes research to practice by facilitating the exchange of research 
information through focus groups and conferences, developing publications that summarize recent research on critical 
topics, and disseminating the research to teachers, trainers, administrators, policy makers, researchers, families, and 
others who develop and deliver special education services. 



I*ro({iicts 









Information. Contact us by letter, 
toll-free phone, or e-mail. 

Reference and referrals to other 
useful sources. 



Research-based responses through 
the AskERlC service on the 
Internet. 



ERIC Digests on current topics. 



Free information packets on 
s^r selected topics. 



Books, repons, directones, 

^ minibibliographies, and databases 
on diskette. 

Custom searches for a fee. 
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Educational Management 

5207 University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
,,(800)438-8841 ♦ (541)346-1684 ♦ Fax:(541)346-2334 
■ E-mail: ppiele@oregon.uoregon.edu 

ij ■ L?; Web: http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/-ericcem 



ERIC Clearinghouse 



30 Years By the Numbers 

30,526 journal articles indexed and annoialcd 

23.939 documents indexed and abstracted 

697 books, monographs, and other items published 

103 ERIC Digests published 

7.146,577 publications disseminated 

26 ERIC Partners welcomed 

All-Time Best Sellers 

School Leadership: Handbook for 
Excellence 
Siuan C. Smith and 
Philip K. Piele, Eds. 

Twocdiiion.s; third edition in 
press • 19.256 copies 

Managing the Incompetent 
Teacher 

Edwin M, Bridges 
Two editions * 14.140 copies 

Current Titles 

Transforming School Culture: Stories, 

Symbols, Values, and the Leader's Role 
Stephen Stolp and Stuart C. Smith • 1995 
$12.50 

Roadmap to Restructuring: Policies, Practices, 
and the Emerging Visions of Schooling 
David T. Conley • 1993 (second edition in 
progress! S 19.95 

Implementing Problem-Based Learning in 

Leadership Development 

Edwin M. Bridges and Philip Hallinger • 1995 

$14.95 

Children at the Center: Implementing the 
Multiage Classroom 
Bruce Miller • 1994 
$15.9.5 




Key ERIC Partners 

♦ American Association of / 

School Administrators — In / ' 

the 1970s, printed 37 issues / 
oi ERIC Abstracts, Since / I 

the mid- 1 980s. has made / 

ERIC Digests available to / / 

members. / / 

♦ National Association of 

Elementary School — j 

Principals — Has printed ^ 

30 issues and 750.000 copies of 

Research Roundup. 

♦ National Association of Secondary School 
Principals — Reprinted for its members nearly 
2.5 million copies of The Best of ERIC on 
Educational Management in the 1970s. and since 
1982. more than 2 million copies of ERIC 
Digests. 

♦ National School Boards Association — Distributes 
ERIC Digests to its state affiliates. Hosts the 
Clearinghouse's National Advisory Board 
meetings. 

4 University Council for Educational 
Administration — Copublished a series of 
monographs in the 1970s on preparation of 
school administrators. 



Veteran staff members 



Philip K. Piele 



Stuart C. Smith 



Mary Lou FInne 



Professor and Director 
(1967 to present) 
Associate Director 
(1967 to present) 

User Services Coordinator 
(1969 to present) 
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Education 

George Washington University 
gjEoWCl^ Washington', DC 20036-1183 

g^^^RIC>i (202) 296-2597 ♦ Fax:(202)452-1844 
-2r--. '.■. E-mali: eriche@inet.ed.gov 



ERIC Clearinghouse 



ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 

Since 1983, the Association for ihc Study of Higher Education (ASHE) and the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education, a project of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
at The George Washington University, have cos^nsored the ASHE-ERIC Higher 
Education Report Series. 

The ASHE-ERIC Report Series is among the most comprehensive reviews of 
higher education literature available to higher education professionals. Each 
report is the definitive analysis of a tough higher education problem, based on 
thorough research of pertinent literature and institutional experiences. Reviewers 
include scholars and practitioners, and the highest quality is ensured through the 
most extensive peer-review process of any comparable publication. Individual 
monographs are available for $18 plus $3.75 for shipping. 

To subscribe to the series or to order a free catalog, 
call or wiite to the Clearinghouse. 



Recent Titles 

Empowering the Faculty! 

M entoring Redirected 
and Renewed 

Gaye Luna and Deborah L. Cullen 

Taking Teaching Seriously: 
Meeting the Challenge of 
Instructional Improvement 
Michael B. Paulsen and 
Kenneth A. Feldman 






Tenure^ Promotion and 
Reappointment: Legal and 
A dministrative I mplications 
Benjamin Baez and John A. Centra 

Student Learning Outside the 
Classroom: Transcending Artificial 
Boundaries 

George D. Kuh, Katie Branch 
Douglas, Jon P. Lund, 
and Jackie Ramin-Gyumek 

Redesigning Higher Education: 
Producing Dramatic 
\ Gains in Student Learning 
Lion F. Gardiner 
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A New AlUance: Continuous 
Quality and Classroom 
. Effectiveness 
\ Mimi Wolverton 




Forthcoming Topics 

♦ Partnerships with business and 
industry 

♦ Improving teaching 

♦ Total Quality Management 

♦ Student achievement 
^ Student discipline 

♦ Service learning 

4 Instructional technology and 
distance learning 

♦ Assessment 
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Information & Technology 

Syracuse University , 

4-194 Center for Science and Technology^ Syracuse, NY 13244- 
(800)464-9107 ♦ (315)443-3640 ♦ Fax: (315) 443-5448 
E-mail: eric@ericir.syr.edu ♦ Web: http://ericir.syr.edu/ithome ■ 
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ERIC Clearinghouse 

Happy 30th Anniversary 
ERIC from Mike Eisenberg 
and everyone at ERIC/IT. 
Thirty years! What a ride! 

In reviewing the work of the ERIC 
system and our own Information & 
Technology Clearinghouse, it is 
gratifying to be able to say that ERIC 
continues to be an innovator in ustng 
technology to improve education in the 
United Stales and around the world. 

From the beginning, technology was 
central to the mission of ERIC — 
f'' pul high-quality information 
into the hands of classroom teachers, 
administrators, librarians, researchers, 
educaiors-io-bc. parents, and anyone 
else interested in education. And 
technology is even more imponant 
icxiay. Our challenge is to continue to 
use every means pos.sible to provide 
supertor education information in 
support of learning and literacy. 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
A: Technology is proud of its role in 
collaborating with others within the ERIC 
system on technological innovation. We 
are the clearinghou.se responsible for 
informaiion and insiructionul technology 
as a content area as well as a means. We 
have worked hard to provide valuable 
content by adding more than 5 1 .000 
records to the database and publishing 
more than 180 monographs and 104 
digests supporting library' and infor- 
mation science and educational 
technology issues. We and the other 
ERIC Clearinghouses and components 
have worked hard to use the latest 
technologies to better meet the needs 
of our users. 

Today. ERIC is widely recognized as the 
premier education information service in 
the world. ERIC was an early user of the 
Internet to reach out to users, and our 
Internet services and resources, high- 
lighted by AskERIC, continue to win 



awards and accolades for quality, 
value, and effectiveness. 

But as we celebrate the ERIC 
system's accomplishmcnis of the 
past 30 years, we also realize that 
technology will continue to evolve at 
a challenging pace. We therefore use 
this occasion to rededteate ourselves 
to focusing on the real needs of all 
education users and to study and use 
current and future technologies to 
meet those needs. 



ERIC/TT is pleased to announce a 
Web presence! Our address: 

http://cricir.syr.edu/ithoaie 

Our new home page offeis links to the 
ERIC database. ERICTIT publications. 
Web sites specializing in library and 
information science and educational 
technology, electronic commumties, 
AskERIC. and more. 



Announcing New ERICHT Publications 



Trends in 

Educational - 

Im xmrn r s ]■ 

Technology 

1995 -- 7 ^ 

Donald P. Ely ^ J 

The fourth I '^iSIliiii 

volume in — 

this popular ' 

'.erics. Provides 

a content analysis and interpretation 
of educational technology pcriotiicals, 
conference programs, doctoral 
dissertations, and ERIC input. 60 pp. 
510 



The Bread & 

Butter of the 
Internet: A mM 
Primer and 
Presentation ^ , 

Packet for 

Educators ___ 
Vinual Dave Lankes 



In^riiet 

'V'tViairr IVr*««il«bon 
IVb«t tlY ^JwAtQtv 



Tap into the Iniemci! This book includes 
j ready-made Inlcmet training presen- 
laiion and discusses the basics of the 
World Wide Web. client/scr^'cr. telnet, 
c-mail. FTP. gopher, and the Internet in 
schtols. 120 pp. $20 



Educational 
Media and 
Technology 
Yearbook, 
1995-96 

Donald P. Ely 
and Barbara B. 
Minor 



Provides an up- 
to-date ovcrv'icw 
and assessment 
of the field of educational 
technology. 409 pp. $60 




Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! • For ordering information, call l-S00—i64-9107 
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AskERIC 

E-mail: askeric@ericlr.syr.edu 
Gopher, ericir.syr.edu 
Web: http://ericir.syr.edu 



AskERIC Electronic Service 



Tlie ERIC sysiem established the 
AskERIC service in November 1992 
10 provide access to education 
iiitormaiion on the mt'onmation 
'iuperhighway and to respond to the 
challenges of the rapid evolution of 
Internet technology. AskERIC 
provides free education information 
Ih rough a personalized online 
question-answering .service 
laskeric@ericir.syr.edu). 

The Vinual Library, 
located at the AskERIC 
Web site (hup:// 
cricir.syr.edu), stores the 
largest education database 
in the world. 



In December 199.^, AskERIC became 
the first registered education site on the 
World Wide Web. Tlie AskERIC Virtual 
Library now offers a database of more 
than 900 lesson plans, more than 20 
lisiserv archives. 1 25 AskERIC 
InfoGuides. and the /v .kERIC Toolbox. 



aSskERI€#»'# 




The Q AKserelS*^ 
and Virtual Libraiy 



Tlie AskERIC question- 

answering service. 

with its 4S-hour 

response lime. <|( 

continues to soar 

in popularity. April 1 1 

Teachers, librarians. Apnl 8 1 

administrators. ^ 

researchers, 

students, parents, 

and others access 

AskERIC 24 hours a day, 7 days 

a week. 



Early users expressed an interest in 
accessing AskERIC information 
independent of the question-answering 
service. Tliose queries’ led to the debut 
of the AskERIC Virtual Library in 
February 1993 as an FTP/Gopher site 
of frequently a.sked questions (FAQs); 
ERIC Minisearches, Digests, and 
Helpsheets: and a lisiserv archive. 







retrieval soliwarc for se;irching the 
ERIC database through a World Wide 
Web interface on the AskERIC 
Internet site. Syracuse Univcrsiiy 
graduate studcnis develop AskERIC 
InfoGuides under the direction of 
ERIC and AskERIC professionaU. 

AskERIC also works closely with 
Parents AskERIC and 
wiih the National Parent 
Information Network 
(NPINI. in cooperation 
with the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early 
Childhood and Elementary' 
Education and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Lfrban 
Education. 



fsrap 



1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


135 


246 


569 


568 


148 


297 


468 


715 


147 


300 


492 


696 



Questions Received by AskERIC 
Comparative Values tor 1993-1996 






, Partnerships i 

As one of SUN Microsystems' SUNSites. 
AskERIC receives support for research in 
cutting-edge multimedia devclopmeni. 
Personal Librarian Software provide.s 
AskERIC with powertul information 



AskERIC w as 

rr A . a finalist 

^ in the 1994 

or 1993-1996 ^ 

Computerw’orld 

Smithsonian 

^ 1 ^ 4 Awards, given in 

\ ^ ‘ ' recognition of 

' . ' innovative use of 

( yS technology in 

education. In 
* \ 1995, AskERIC 

— ^ ; — was named 

winner in GNN’s 

Best of the Net 
Awards in the professional education 
category. In 1996. AskERIC was one 
of 30 K- 1 2 education sites given a 
grade of A+ by Classroom Connect. 
AskERIC was chosen for its 
‘exceptional educational contenL 
design, and interactive innovations." 
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Languages and Linguistics 

Center for Applied Linguistics . »> / 

1118 22nd Street NW, Washington, DC 20037-1214 ' : 

(800) 276-9834 ♦ (202) 429-9? il ♦ Fax: (202) 659-5641 

E-mail: erlc@cal.org ♦ Web; http:y/www.cal.org/ericcil 

■ • 

ERIC Clearinghouse 





1 .v\(;ca(;e.s 

AND 

i,!\GLTVnC:S 




*» ■ ' 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and 
Linguistics lERlC/CLL) collects and disseminates 
information on current developments in education 
research, instructional methods and materials, 
program design and evaluation, teacher training, 
and assessment in the following areas: 

♦ Foreign languages 

♦ English as a second or foreign language 
4 Bilingualism and bilingual education 

♦ Psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics 

♦ Tlieoretical and applied linguistics 

4 Intercultural communication and cultural 
education 

4 Sludv abroad and international exchange 



Many of ERlC/CLL’s materials 
and services for language 
educators are free, including two- 
page information digests and short 
bibliographies, a semiannual 
newsletter, and a question- 
answering service (eric@cal.org). 
Ready-made computer searches of 



the ERIC database pw r. - 

are available for a b«ic/cij. nbw mjuLsnt 

nominal fee. 

UiipUfi it— lwi<i 

ERiaCLL 

practitioners and 
researchers working 
in language education 
to submit curriculum 
materials, program 

descriptions and , , r 

evaluations, research 

reports, teaching 

guides, assessment and evaluation instruments, 
and conference proceedings for possible inclusion 
in the ERIC database. 
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^Readm^ and Communication 

Indiana University, Smith Research Center 
3»2805 East 10th Street, Suite 150, Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
^»»vy<800) 759-4723 « (812)855-5847 ♦ Fax:(812)855-4220 
.|**™**- ericcs@lndlana.edu ♦ Gopher: gopher.indiana.edu 
Web: http://www.indiana.edu/~erlc_rec 

ERIC Clearinghouse 







Cteadnghouse on f)eading^ 
EngUah, and Communication 



iiiiiiniliimOuiiniiiiiL. 



FAMILY LEARNING 



TEACHERS 



EDUCATORS 






m VlOKOSl LM2 VIDEOS! VIDEOS! 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, English, and 
Ccmmunication (ERIC/REC) is dedicated to providing 
educational materials, services, and coursework to 
parents, educators, students, and others interested in 
the language arts. 

ERIC/REC is exploring new technology through which 
information can be captured and disseminated more 
effectively and efficiently. No activity performed by our 
clearinghouse better illustrates this effort than the ERIC/ 
REC World Wide Web site. 

ERIC/REC online reference services include 
bibliographies and summaries of recently published 
research, access to the ERIC database, and links to other 
databases, library catalogues, listservs. and Web sites. 

For educators and parents interested in professional 
training, we offer an online version of our cleannghouse 
bookstore and a calendar of workshops offered through 
our family literacy program. 

Our Web site also acts as a free worldwide delivery 
vehicle for ERIC/REC’s popular Farems and Children 
Together Online (FCTO) magazine and offers Indiana 
University Language Education coursework to students. 



The ERIC/REC and PCTO Web sites are pleased to have received the following awards: 



O 



MiCCUAM 
♦ ST/UtJinT. 




CDUCATIOM 
SITE AWAKD 
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Rural Education and Small Sc hoo l s ^ ^P 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory' ’ 

P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325-1348 ' 

(800) 624-9120 ♦ (304) 347-0400 ♦ Fax: (304) 

E-mail: tanhamb@aei.org ♦ Web: http://w^.^^^^te^^^ 
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ERIC Clearinghouse 

What do 
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American Indians 
and Alaska Natives 




Outdoor 

Educators 




Migrant 

Rural Educators ES^QIbB Educators 

all have in common? 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools! 



Mexican 

Americans 



Supporters ot 
Small Schools 



Sign up online tor our print nc\Kskllcr (hitp://w ww.acl.org/subtorm.him) and call, e-mail, or write to us tor 
our catalog ot’ free and low -cost publications. 



New Books • - 

Children of La Froritera 
Judy Flores. Ed. 

Mexican and American binaiional 
educational cl forts. 

Sustainable Small Schools 
Craig How Icy and John Eckman 
Handbook to help communities 
improve small, rural schools. 

Local Schoobt of Thought 
Clark Webb and colleagues 
Rellcctivc practice for small, rural schools. 

Just Beyoud the Classroom 
Cliff Knapp 

Community adventures lor interdisciplinary learning. 




Doing Our Homework 
Andrea Bermudez 

How schools can engage Hispanic communities. 

1997 Native Education Directory 
National, regional, and stale programs 
and organizations. 



Cindy Dawson 
Velma Mitchell 
BermaLanham 
Susan Voelkel 
Pat Hammer 
Hobart Harmon 
Craig Howiey 



Secretary 

Secretary 

Sefvicds and Acqulsitkms 
Processing -i- . 

Managing Editor 
Associate Director 
Director (howteyc@ael.org} 



The Clearinghouse Is hosted by AEL, Inc., which serves as the U.S. Department of Education's 
Regional Educational Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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iematrcs, and Environmental Education 

- ^ • The Ohio State University 

j 929 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1080 
♦ (614)292-6717 ♦ Fax:(614)292-0263 
g|^^^ e^su.e<lu^ ♦ Gopher: gopher.ericse.ohio-state.edu 

Web: http://www.ericse.org 

ERIC Clearinghouse 
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Mqui Baoknan 
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Our Mission 

To faciluale improved teaching, learning, 
and scholarship in science, mathematics, 
and environmental education through 
ihe active exchange of information and 
services. In pursuing this mission, particular 
attention is given to: 

♦ Promoting lifelong education for all, 
paniculaiy among (hose populations that 
have historically been underserved or 
undcrrcprcsenied in the pursuit of 
science and mathematics. 

♦ Fostering equity in access to information 
and quality of life in the environment. 

♦ Celebrating diversity in cultural identity, 
instructional approaches, learning styles, 
and indicators of success. 



AtTfie^Jo r 

StateUniyer^ 
since 19^; ; 

. . .Frae Olg^A; 

SoisnoefdtcaSan 

-vT 

AtncanAjnehcsnsh Science. 

Doing Sciet^WfttiYoueQOdnn 
MUbcUI&fiitAls^^ 

Making ¥alhewaticaiC^^ 



Recent Publications 



Improving Learning in Science and Basic Sk,.J Among 
Diverse Student Populations 

Francis X. Sutman and Ana Guzman 

Item # 5 1 6S • S 1 2.95 

This practical guide shows how hands-on 
scicnt’c investigations can be used to 
strengthen science and basic skills 
teaching among limited English proficient 
minority student populations. 

1 64 pp.,* 1 995 1 — 

Perspectives of Hands-On Science Teaching 

DavkJ L. Haury and Peter Rillero 
Ilcm#5IOS*Sl4.50 




liiio^t r/o 
Scirr.ff 



Ef«C(B&D 



This book presents answers to frequently 
asked questions about hands-on 
approaches to science teaching and 
learning, including the henellis of the 
approach, how to use hands-on 
approaches with le.xibooks. and where (u 
get materials. 1 142 pp.. 1994) 




Science Education in the Rural United States 

Paul B. Otto. Ed- 
Item# 5 15S. $22.50 

This yearbook of the Association for the 
Education of Teachers in Science 
( AETS) presents the issues, trends, and 
challenges of rural science education, 
including distance education, integration 
of subject matter, and (he special needs 
of diverse student populations. 

(I38pp., 1995) 

Assessing Habits of Mind: Performance-Based Assessment 
in Science and Mathematics 



Margaret Jorgensen 
IicmF 5IIS*SI6.75 

Tliis book presents pert ormance- based 
assessment as a means ol determining if 
students can complete, dcmonstraie. or 
pertorm the actual behaviors ot interest. 
Assessment is presented as a tool for 
improving cla.ssroom instruction. 

1 1 02 pp..'l994) 
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Social Studies/Sociai Science Education 

Social Studies Development Center, Indiana University 
2805 East 10th Street. Suite 120, Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
(800) 266-3815 ♦ (812) 855-3838 ♦ Fax: (812) 855-0455 
E-mail; ericso@indiana.edu 
Web: http; www.indiana.edu/-ssdc/eric-chess.html 



ERIC Clearinghouse 
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Serving social studies educators and students since 1972, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education monitors issues about the leaching and learning of history, geography, 
CIVICS, economics, other subjects in the social studies/social sciences, art. and music and acquires and 
reports on significant educational literature in the field. Today, the Clearinghouse and its four 
Adjunct Clearinghouses offer the education community: 

♦ ERIC Digests featuring current topics 

♦ Question-answering services with timely responses 

♦ Internet access with World Wide Web pages and e-mail addresses 

♦ Publications for scholars 
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Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Service Learning 
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Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for 
International Civic Education 



Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Law-Related Education 




Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for 
United States-Japan Studies 



John J. Patrick. Director 
Jane E. Henson. Associate Director 



J 
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Teaching and Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle NW, Suite 610. Washington, DC 20036-1186 
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SP Blue 



You don't have to be a detective 
to find the best information on: 

action research 
multicultural education 
teacher licensure and certification 
teaching and technology 
comprehensive school health 
professional development schools 
HIV/AIDS prevention 
program accreditation 
integrated services 

All the clues you need are right here: 

1 - 800 - 822-9229 

ericsp@inet.ed.gov 

http://www.ericsp.org 
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Urban Education 

institute tor Urban and Minority Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University ^ 

Main Hali. Room 303. Box 40, New York. NY 10027-6696 

(800)601-4868 ♦ (212)678-3433 ♦ Fax:(212)678-4012 

E-mail: eric-cue(Scolumbia.edu ♦ Web: http:.veric>web.tc.columbla,edu ' 
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Urban Education Web 

http://eric-web.tc.columbia.edu 

Welcome to , dedicated to urban students, their families, and the 

educators who serve them. 



Sections of UEweb 



About LEweb Urban/Minoritv Families ! Hot Topics 



HBCU 

Moim* Pace 



Major Subject Areas 




Publications 



ERIC Databases 



♦ L'I:\^eb: Who wc arc. \shat we do. how you can 
contac! viN, and whai you will find at our Web site. 

♦ L rban/Minoriiy Familicii: Part ot the National Parent 
Inlormaiion Network, co.sponsored by the ERIC 
Clcaringhou.se on Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education and the ERIC Cleannghou.se on Urban 
Education. 

♦ Hoi Topics. Information abi>ui school rclorm. schwl 
safety, and technology in urban education. 

♦ Publications; Includes links to tull'icxi versions of 
Clearinghouse publications on L Eweb and ordering 
inlormaiion for all prtxiucis. 

♦ HBCU; Highlights Internet- based resources and 
cultural, historical, and educational materials from 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
iHBCUsi/ 



♦ Major Subject Areas: Sections on equity and cultural 
diversity, urban teachers, curriculum and instruction, 
compensatory education, and administration and 
finance, Features digests, short bibliographies, parent 
guides, key abstracts (shon summaries), and other 
publications. 

♦ Links: Includes an e.xicnsivc list of links to other 
urban education resources on the World Wide Web, 

♦ ERIC Daiaba.ses: Links to search the entire ERIC 
database and the database of all ERIC Digests online. 



UEweb has been named to the 
Top 5*f of All Web Sites** by 
Point Communications 
Corporation. 




Voi.ysus i urj:. mfi 
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ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

DynCorp Information & Engineering Technology 
7420 Fullerton Road, Suite 110, Springfield, VA 22153-2852 
(800) 443-ERIC ♦ (703)440-1400 ♦ Fax:(703)440-1408 
E-mail: service@edrs.com ♦ Web; http://edrs.com 



ERIC Support Component 



turcka! The report yi>u'\ c been looking 
lor is in HRIC. How can you gel the full 
ie\! ol that docuineni now that you'\ e 
toiind ihe cuaiion in the database / 

The answer is the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). the 
document delivery component ol the 
f-RIC s\Ntem. 

fiDRS can satisfy \our requircnienis tor 
f:RIC documents (denoted by the prefix 
HD in the accession number; lor example, 
HD 3S2760L whether you need the full 
ERIC microfiche collection to enhance 
\oiir library ’s resource offerings, or a 
ixiper copy of a single curriculum guide 
\ou discovered in the database. 



Document Reproduction Service 

' c' 




V' ' Servile 






1-800-443-tRIC / 



HDRS otters: 

♦ The complete ERIC collection on microt'iche 
(subscription and back lilcsi. 

♦ Subject -specil'ic ERIC Clearinghouse collections 
on microfiche (subscription and back I lies). 

♦ HRIC documems on demand ( both paper copy 
and microfiche). 

♦ Online serv ices through tlic World Wide Web, 
including ERIC database searches, document 
'Ordering, and fuH-vxt sample resources. 



EDRS is revolutionizing ERIC on-derriand document 
delivery by digitizing most ERIC documents issued 
from January 19% forward. New delivery options 
will include document t'axback and online delivery. 
Sonic digitized documents slumld bo a\ a liable li^ ihe 
public in spring 1997. 

EDRS is accessible 7 tlays a week. 24 hours a day. 
Tlie EDRS Customer Serv ice stalT look lorward to 
miroducing you to the new world of electronic 
document delivcrv. 



‘S’. 



The EDRS Customer Service Group 

Pictured loo to bottom led to nght are T G Kassa Channaue Vanourtno 
Noa Le Daisv Ramos (Customer accounts), ana Chrstoober Bvme 
Nc! C;c:arcG. Don FranK cjsiomer service (nanager 
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ERIC Processing and Reference Facility^ 

I 

Computer Sciences Corporation 
1 1 00 West Street, 2nd Floor, Laurel, MD 20707-3598 
(800) 799-ERIC ♦ (301)497-4080 ♦ Fax:(301)953-0263 ^ 
E-mail: ericfac@inet.ed.gov ♦ Web: http://erictac.plccard.csc.CQ 



ERIC Support Component 



The ERIC Processing and Reference Facility is 
responsible for centralized management of the 
ERIC database, which contains abstracts of nearly 
a million education-related documents, journal 
articles, and books acquired since 1966. The 
database is growing by more than 30,000 abstracts 
per year. 

We provide the database in electronic form to 
commercial vendors and academic institutions, 
which make it available to the public via online, 
CD-ROM, and Internet systems. Online vendors 
currently offering ERIC are Knight-Ridder 
(DIALOG and DataStar), Ovid Technologies, and 
OCLC. CD-ROM vendors offering ERIC are 
SilverPlaiier. Knight-Ridder (DIALOG), EBSCO, 
Oryx Press, and the National Information Services 
Corporation (NISC). 




Contact our staff if you: 

♦ Have questions about the ERIC database’s 
structure or format, selection chtena, copyright, 
or reproduction release forms. 

♦ Would like to receive the free brochure 
Submitting Documents to ERIC or 
Ready References on various 
ERIC topics 



♦ Would like to submit a 
document to ERIC and aren’t 
sure which of the subject 
specific ERIC Clearing 
houses to send it to. 

♦ Would like to purchase the 
ERIC database for loading 
onto a local system. 



.♦lit 








The ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, 
through a special arrangement with NISC. sells their 
ERIC-on-CD-ROM product for the exceptionally 
low .subscription price of $ 100 per year (quarterly 
updates). The current disc spans 1980 to the present; 
an archival disc covering 1966 to 1979 may be 
purchased for an additional $25. 



The NISC disc includes the new Thesaurus of 
ERIC Descriptors ( 1 3th edition) and the full text of 
more than 1,500 ERIC Digests. LAN/WAN use is 
available at no extra charge. For more information, 
or to become a subscriber, contact the ERIC ■ 
Facility at I -800-799-ERIC or send e-mail to 
cricfac@inci.ed.gov. 
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Child Care 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West. Suite 602. Vienna. VA 22180 
(800)61&-2242 ♦ Fax:(800)716-2242 ♦ TTY: (800) 516-2242 

E-mail: agoldstein^acf.dhhs.gov 
Web: http:vericps.ed.uiuc.edu nccicncclchome.himl 

Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 



Disseminating information 
Buiiding Networks 

Serving States, Territories, and Tribes 



The National Child Care Informaiion Center 
(NCCIC) promotes child care linkages and serves as 
a mechanism for supporting quality, comprehensive 
services for children and families. NCClC also 
publishes the Child Care BuUe-in for child care 
grantees, national child care organizations, and 
others interested in child care issues. 



The National Child Care Information Center is funded 
by the Child Care Bureau. Administration for Chil- 
dren and Families. U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. For more information, please contact 
.Anne Goldstein. Director. 
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Clinical Schools 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle NW, Suite 610, Washington, DC 20036-1186 
(800)822-9229 ♦ (202)293-2450 ♦ Fax:(202) 457-3095 
E-mail: iabdatha(g)inet.ed.gov ♦ Web: http:; www.ericsp.org 



Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 




Are you looking for answers in aii the 

wrong places? |m 



Look no further! 



The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Clinical Schools has the information you need on: 



♦ Professional Development Schools 



♦ Partner Schools 



♦ Clinical Schools 



♦ Professional Practice Schools 








Consumer Education 

National Institute for Consumer Education, Eastern Michiapn 
207 Rackham Building, Ypsilanti, Ml 48197-2237 
(313)487-2292 ♦ Fax: (313) 487-7153 < v^-: 

E-mail: rosella.bannister@emich.edu 
Web: httD://www.emlch.edu/DUbllc/coe/nlce /nlce.htmL 

Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
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The mission of the National Institute for Consurr, 
Education (NICE), a service arm of the College of 
Education at Eastern Michigan University, is to 
empower people through education to become 
informed consumers, reasoned decision makers, and 
participating citi 2 .ens in a global marketplace. Since 
its establishment in 1973, NICE has served as an 
advocate for personal finance education in the 
nation's schools, workplaces, and communities. 



NICE'S Internet site offers: 

♦ Mini-lessons on consumer economics 

♦ Up-to-date resource lists on consumer credit, 
personal finance, textbooks, and more 

♦ Upcoming events such as courses, 
conferences, and workshops 

♦ Full-text resources on economic and consumer 
issues 

♦ Immediate links to other useful consumer 
iniormaiion 



Entrepreneurship Education 






The Center for Entrepreneurial Leadershij^ ^ 
Ewing Marlon Kauffman Foundation 
4900 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112-2776^ 
(888) 4-CELCEE ♦ Fax:(310)825-9518 
E-mail: celcee@ucla.edu ♦ 






• #. 



Web: htlp‘.,'/www.ceicee 




: ■ - 
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Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 



The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Entrepreneur- 
ship Education (CELCEE) was e.slablished in January 
1996 by the University of California, Los Angeles 
and the Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation to serve 
as a catalyst for stimulating entrepreneurship through 
education. CELCEE's purpose is to give educators 
and managers better access to the rich array of 
materials related to entrepreneurship education that 



are now scattered throughout public and private 
educational organizations. These materials include: 

♦ Curriculum guides 

♦ Program reports 

♦ Training support 

♦ Analyses and evaluations 






^Cf f'ntr CP’ ; c ,1 -*'!ip 
Cit’.w loc'ioij ic C'’ I ■ «‘-,f ''f'Cvi' - i' j; L *jw,: I. .;:i 
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Test Collection 






9il: mha^pem^ts.org 



Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 734-5737 ♦ Fax: (609) 683-7186 
♦ Gopher: gopher.cua.edu (Special Resources) 
Web: http:>Vericae2.ed‘JC.cua.edu/testcol.htm 




Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 



The National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education 
(NCLE), an adjunct to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, focuses on literacy education — including 
family literacy, workplace literacy, and native language 
literacy — for adults and oui-of-school youth learning 
English as a second language. 

NCLE provides literacy instructors and volunteers, 
researchers, and program administrators with: 

4 Responses to questions regarding literacy education for 
adults learning English. 

4 Free publications, including ERIC Digests, annotated 
bibliographies, and the twice-yearly newsletter. SCLE 
notes. 



4 Books and issue papers on literacy education. 

4 A link to other national and local literacy contacts. 

4 An e-mail listserv on ESL issues, sponsored by the 
National Institute for Literacy. 

NCLE distributes a popular scries on ESL literacy through 
Delta Systems Corporation. Titles include: 

Writing Our Lives: Reflections on Dialogue Journal 
Writing with Adults Learning English (1996) 

Joy Krceft Peyton and Jana Staton. Eds. • 149 pp. • $1 1.95 

Immigrant Learners and Their Families: Literacy To 
Connect the Generations { 1995) 

Gail Weinstein-Sfir and Elizabeth Quintero. Eds. • 125 pp. 
SI 3.50 




ESL Literacy Education 

National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education 
Center tor Applied Linguistics 
ina 22nd Street NW. Washington^ DC 20037-1214 
(202) 429-9292, Ext. 200 4 Fax:(202)659-5641 
E^mal): ncle@cal.org 4 Web: http: www.cal.org.NCLE 

Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 



The Adjunct Test Collection Clearinghouse prepares 
descriptions of commercially available and 
noncommercial ly available tests, checklists, instru- 
ments. questionnaires, and other assessment and 
evaluation tools. 

To access the Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
test collection database via the Internet, Gopher to 
gopher.cua.edu, then arrow to the following selec- 
tions, pressing the enter key after each one: 



4 ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and 
Evaluation 

4 ERIC/ETS Test File 

Type in the keywords you want to search, using 
AND, OR, and NOT. You will gel descriptions of 
relevant tests, including the publisher, distributor, 
or source. 



4 Special Resources 
4 Test l-ocalor 
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ACCESS ERM>' 



1600 Research Boulevard, Rockville, MD 20850-3172 
(800) LET-ERIC ♦ (301)251-5789 ♦ Fax:(301)309-2084 
E-mail: acceric@inet.ed.gov ♦ Web; http:vwww.aspensys.com/ 




CElEUnATINC 50^ years 



ERIC Support Component 



ACCESS ERIC promotes awareness and use ol” the ERIC system 
ihroiigli oLiircach. publications, and jzcneral reference and referral. Our 
friendly and knowledgeable information specialists are standing by 
to help new and experienced ERIC users. 



Call 1 -800-LET-ERIC to; A 

♦ Request the free publications Al! About ERIC and 
A Pocket Guide to ERIC. 

♦ Find out where you can search the ERIC database. 

♦ Be referred to one of ERlC's subject-specialty 
clearinghouses. 

♦ Learn more about ERlCs Internet-based resources, including 
AskERlC, the National Parent Information Network, and 
ERIC Digests Online. 



//^ 

m 



ACCESS ERIC maintains the ERIC ^^stem‘s Web site, 
htip://\v ww.aspensys.com/enc, with links to all ERIC-Nponsored 
Inicrnei niIcs. ACCESS ERIC also produces education reference 
publications, including the ERIC Culcmlar oj EJiu atiofi-Relaivd 
Conferences lS20). the ERIC Directory ff/ Education-Related 
Infnnnation Centers (SI 7). and the Cahdi>^ of ERIC Clearunthonsi 
Pnhitcations (SI2|. 
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^ elebrating 30 years of 
service to people dedicated to 
improving American education. 

ERIC has hundreds of free 
resources to help you improve 
teaching, learning, parenting, 
and decision making. 






ou are invited to: 



♦ call toll free or send e-mail to 
talk with an education specialist 
about your education interests. 

visit ERIC'S home page on the 
Internet. It's fun, and it's free. 

♦ check your favorite library for 
ERIC resources. 
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1-800-LET-ERlC (55B-:742) 

http://www.aspensys.com/eric 

askeric@ericir.syr.edu 

ERIC, the Educational Resources 
Information Center, is a program of the 
National Library of Education. U.S. 
Department of Education. 
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